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INDIA AT THE END OF OCTOBER. 


HE news brought us by the telegraph ought to convince 
even a French critic on the look-out for the finger of 
Providence. The successes obscurely shadowed forth by the 
last intelligence are confirmed—the successes which were 
t all doubt have fructified beyond our most sanguine 
hopes—and there is now scarcely a single point of the 
Peninsula at which we do not see our way clearly to the 
re-establishment of order and the vindication of outraged 
justice. In the rare cases where the fate of some of our 
countrymen is still in suspense, it would be almost cowardice 
to doubt of the event. ‘The gallant men shut up at Rewah 
and Saugor are in a situation which two months since we 
must have called eminently dangerous; but the immense 
improvement in the general posture of affairs must tell even 
upon the most isolated positions, and we are entitled to 
expect that these critical struggles will end rather with the 
prosperous fortune of Lucknow and Arrah than with the 
disaster of Cawnpore. Besides these, there are some other 
items of the telegraphic news which might perhaps be 
unfavourably interpreted ; but they are most enigmatically 
expressed, and it would be useless to discuss them before the 
arrival of the mail. The regiment which is said to have 
mutinied at Deesa, if it belonged to the Bombay army, is 
evidently wrongly designated; and we may now suspect that 
the true occurrence is the revolt, at some other place, of the 
only Bengal regiment which remained loyal. On the other 
side of the Peninsula, the despatch of troops from Calcutta 
to Masulipatam, the port of the Nizam’s capital—recorded 
in company with a confused announcement of disturbances 
at “Hyderabad”—might have disquieted those who know 
how immeasurably important is the continuance of tran- 
quillity in the dominions of the Nizam. But at the last 
dates from Calcutta nothing was known of any movement at 
Hyderabad in the Deccan; and it may be conjectured that 
the Caledonia simply took back to Masulipata@m some troops 
which were originally destined for service in those parts, but 
which had been carried on to Calcutta in compliance with a 
general order to send on all available forces to the seat of 
Government. 
All that is unfavourable or equivocal in the intelligence 
has now been stated. The rest is the record of unmixed 
success. In the North-West one other name has been added 


_to the list of heroes (and we add, without fear of being 


misunderstood, of middle-class heroes), which the English 
people has constructed out of the history of these events. 
Colonel Greatuep’s exploits involve neither more nor Jess 
than the destruction or dispersion of two of the grand central 
masses of Sepoy revolt. The bulk of the mutineers, it will be 
remembered, retired from Delhi about the middle of the storm, 
crossing the Jumna by the bridge of boats. They marched 
off in tolerable order, but the movement in itself showed 
that the cohesion of the rebels was destroyed, and their 
desertion of the King of Deu was, moreover, a proof that 
the alliance of Hindoo and Mahometan had parted asunder. 
The road which they followed led eastwards, and it is likely 
that the hope of joing the revolters who surround NANA 
Sant, or the habitual gravitation of the Hindoo towards 
his birth-place, was prompting them to make for Oude 


by way of Bareilly, But at Bolundshuhur they were 


overtaken and attacked by Colonel GreaTBED, and” ‘the 
retreating force seems to have*been cut in two. One 
portion may have continued the original route, for we hear 
of them shortly afterwards on the Oude side of the 
Ganges. The main body appears, however, to have 
turned at a right-angle, and taken a southerly course 
between the rivers—probably quite as much from fear 
of crossing the Ganges with the pursuing column behind 
it, as from any idea of the powerful succour it was 
close upon receiving from the revolted Contingents of 
the Mahratta Princes, which were hurrying upwards from 
the South. Again it was caught by its pursuers at Ally- 
ghur, and, as far as we can judge, broken completely in 
pieces. Colonel GreaTHeEp is then heard of at Agra. Whiat- 
ever was the cause which induced him to cross the Jumna, 
the movement was a piece of brilliant good fortune for him- 
self and his country. The fort of Agra—which, before his 
arrival, was garrisoned solely by a small mixed force of 
civilians and soldiers, already most terribly thinned by its 
own rather imprudent gallantry—was suddenly attacked by 
the Sepoy brigades just escaped from the surveillance of 
and Horkar. Had Colonel Greatuen’s column 
come in a day later, it is difficult to believe that the assault 
could have been repulsed ; and we, though knowing the event, 
can scarcely even now think with calmness of the results 
which would have followed the success of the mutineers. 
The fort was crowded with women and children; and the 
consequences of its capture to its inmates would have been 
matched by the effects on all India. Agra, built by the 
Emperor Aksar with the express design of supplanting 
the older Mogul capital, and practically treated by our- 
selves as the metropolis of the North-West, would have 
been a centre of disaffection hardly less perilous to us 
than Delhi; and the strong and scientifically-framed de- 
fences of its fort would have opposed a resistance to our 
arms little less formidable than that which we have just 
overcome, and, under the circumstances, even more em- 
barrassing, As it was, the revolters met their Waterloo 
before its lines. The defeat was most signal, and 
they are not likely again to await a contest in the 
open field. Of the forty-three guns and the five lacs of 
rupees which fell into the hands of the troops, the latter 
might have proved a perplexing booty if Agra not been 
at hand as a place of deposit. 50,000/. in specie, might 
have sorely added to the difficulty of keeping together 
the wild Punjabee levies who had conquered with Colonel 
GREATHED. 

The remainder of the intelligence needs to be completed, 
though not to be confirmed, before it can be satisfactori 
discussed. The rumour which speaks of the Maharaj 
Scinp1AH as having been murdered is not wholly incredible. 
The last authentic news left him a Sepoy Con- 
tingent in check by help of a quasi-feudal levy of the prin- 
cipal landed proprietors in his territory; but we know that 
he had been worsted, since his Contingent either joined 
in the assault on Agra, or (if another account is to be 
trusted) had marched on Cawnpore, We have observed, 
on a former occasion, that one of the few certain conclusions 
furnished by the revolt is the utter foolishness of that policy, 
once so popular and so industriously pursued, which com- 
pelled the protected Princes to maintain a soldiery alike 
treacherous to the Power which disciplined it and oppressive 
to the Power which paid it. If it be really true that the 
regiments lately attached to ScrnpIAH were moving towards 
Cawnpore, no uneasiness need be felt at their proximity to a 
region now rapidly filling with European troops. It is clear 
that a steady stream of English soldiers is flowing towards 
Cawnpore and Oude; and the very remarkable and exceed- 
ingly creditable rapidity with which the two China regiments 
have effected their advance to Lucknow leaves little doubt that 
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there wi]l be force enough on the Upper Ganges to give a good 
account of the mutineers from any and every quarter. This 
rumoured movement of Sciyp1aH’s troops is, however, the 
only circumstance which prevents our asserting gencrally of 
the whole Peninsula, that there does not exist at any point 
any single hody of revolters which has not lost its military 
spirit through haying beey at least once disgracefully routed. 
The symptoms of declining ardowr and hopefulness are not to 
be mistaken. Whenever, of two forces opposed to each other 
over ‘an extensive field of operations, one is cager for more 
cayalry, and the other is so anxiously ogcupied in entrench- 
ing itself that it cannot even pause to intercept convoys of 
provisions, a,man must be very ignorant of human nature who 
caunot estimate the relative situations of the combatants. 


THE POLICY OF DELAY. 
PHOELE would very likely have been content to wait 


some time longer for a Reform Bill but for the restless 
wnbition of Lord Joun Russet, Lord Jouy’s character as 
a statesman is the exact opposite of that of his illustrious 
vival. Pre. was morbidly and fatally averse to constitu- 
tional change, His guiding principle—and it was at all 
events an unselfish and patriotic principle—was to effect 
the utmast possible amount of practical improvement with 
the least: possible strain on the constitution. He never 
agitated; he meyer appealed to violent political passions; he 
never did anything which could weaken the hands of the 
Executive Government; he never brought forward measures 
tor the sake of popularity, or without being assured that he 
could carry them, He waited patiently—in the opinion of 
many of his followers, far too patiently—for the possession 
of power; and, once possessed of it, he used it vigorously 
and for great ends. Lord Jonn’s name, on the contrary, is 
honourably associated with great and beneficent constitu- 
tional changes which Pret had the hereditary misfortune 
and the personal folly to oppose. But he is utterly desti- 
tute of the patriotic prudence of his rival, Though not with- 
gut noble aspirations and a sincere love of political justice, 
he has, shown |himself to be a thoroughly selfish man— 
selfish towards his country, his opponents, and his colleagues. 
He threw the Conservatives out in 1835 by a general resolu- 
lion on a nyatter of principle, which he seon afterwards pro- 
cocded himself to disregard. He proposed the substitution of 
a fixed duty for the sliding-seale, at the fall of the Me.sourne 
Ministry, simply and obviously to set. the House on fire 
Lefore be left it—the power to carry that or any other 
weasnre having entirely passed from his hands. He became 
a, swdden convert. to total repeal directly he saw that his 
cynyersion might deal a death-blow to “a Conservative 
Ministry in conyusions,” He kindled the most violent 
rgligious passions by his Durham Letter, for no object but 
to preserve his,own popularity with fanatics. He magnani- 
mously consented to take office under Lord ABERDEEN ; but 
he immediately repented of his magnanimity, and took to 
Which; found their just retribution in his little 
dinaster at Vienna, His desertion of his colleagues on 
Mr, Rovwves’s iotion of censure, would have put any man, 
without a strong party following and great antecedents, out 
of the pale of political honour. He immediately paid for it 
by « fiual subordination to the more, mauly and honourable 
¢haractér of a vival whom he had once thrown overboard with 
congumely,', Directly he is out of office, he is an agitator— 
vecklees ax the lowest demagogue of the shocks he may give 
Um constitution, or of the political passions he may excite — 
revkheas of everything but his own return to office, And when 
he has gained office, he means, we have no doubt, to do 
aneah things, but he does nothing. The last Ministry of 
whieh he was chief was a vacunm in our annals. His 
awbition iv at once craving and feeble—it seeks power by 
gtedt social couvulbions, and uses it for small Whig jobs. 
Another ueseLi: Ministry would be merely another torpor. 
We ido not think it wise to tax a good action with bad 
ulotives, or 16 be extreme: to mark the excess of the impel- 
ling power of ambition in public men; but Lord Jonny 
{uSsELL’s course, though not without honour and merit, is 
absolutely branded with self-love. 

However, he and his Reform Bill are not to be put by. 
He has too good a ease, and is too well backed, for that. 
Lord VaLmensron sees this, and yields, like a sensible man, 
and one who, as an aristoerat of the old régime, has a personal 
bntipathy to political progress, but no particular convictions 
political subject. Ministers cannot be masters of 
mecessity ; and it is only Mr. Disnagii who, as the Press 


assures us, is the head of a perfectly united party. Long 
PaLMErstoy, not being straitlaced, may well say to himpels 
that he is preferred by the country as a War Minister and q 
chief of the Executive, and that the country must make up its 
own mind and have its own way about the representation, 
He would not avert Parliamentary Reform by going out, 
and he may hope to guide it by remaining in. We belieye 
that he has given his word as a gentleman, frankly, though 
with reluctance, and that he means to play no tricks, He 
is too strong and clear-headed to try such a subterfuge ag 
was tried for him the other day by the 7imes. But that 
effort of obsequiousness is a high tribute to his genius as q 
political tactician. In two great instances he has had the 
vigour to grasp advantages which feebler minds had only fin. 
gered. Others had patronized the mighty party of the 
Recordites—he bought it outright, and Calvinism has 
applied the title of “Man of God” to the audacions author 
of the dictwn that all men are born good. Others had 
formed liaisons with the 7imes—he has made it absolutely 
his own ; and it has furiously applauded the most recklesg 
of his little wars, and said for him what he could hardly haye 
got his own Post to say, to stave off its own measure of Pap. 
liamentary Reform. The Daily News was asking the other 
day, in a fit of doleful adulation, what had become of the thu. 
derbolts which the Zimes used to launch against all the 
Ministers and Generals in the Russian war. If the Dail 
News wants particularly to find the thunderbolts, it had 
better look under the settees at Cambridge House. We 
applaud the Z'imes for backing Government against. the 
Sepoys; but it is a little too much to hear it insinuated 
that it was in order to have troops off the coast of India at 
the nick of time for the mutiny, that Lord PaLmerston pro- 
videntially went into the China war. If the Times does this 
kind of thing, how is the poor Post to live? 

Reform cannot be shirked next Session without a loss of 
character to the Government and the House of Commons, 
pledged as they are, which any enlightened Conservative 
would think worse in the long run than even a democratic 
extension of the suffrage. There are proved injustices and 
absurdities in the representation, quite independently of the 
mere narrowness of the suffrage. Nobody groans very much 
under them, nobody’s life is very deeply affected by them, 
A political millennium will not follow their removal, A 
political millennium did not even. follow the great Reform 
Bill. But the Legislature is bound to remove them, and our 
institutions will be the sounder when it isdone. The present 
is always the best time for doing reason and justice. But 
it happens also that at this moment all things are favour- 
able to what is no doubt a grave and perilous operation, 
The nation is calm, even to stagnation. Europe has 
overreached itself in political progress, and the lassitude that 
has followed has extended in some degree to this country, of 
which the Pa.merston dictatorship is the consequence and 
the sign. ‘The feeling between all classes is pretty good, 
thanks to the first Reform Bill, and the acts of social justice 
to which it led. If any class is in diseredit at this moment, 
it is the trading class, which might otherwise play the tyrant. 
There is no violence. The demagogues cannot get it up; 
and the House of Commons must be very abject cowards 
(cowards we f@ar they are) to be terrorized by Mr. Rogsuck 
and his mock Montagnards. ‘Two great national struggles, 
against Russia and against the Sepoys, have recently drawn 
all our hearts together, and made us feel that we are one 
nation. The Exeeutive Government is popular and strong. 
Both the great political parties have learnt some severe and 
sobering lessous. ‘The more clear-sighted Tories have dix 
covered that blind obstruction is a desperate and anarchical 
gaine; and their leader in the House of Commons seems 
even inclined to advise his party to take the line of bringing 
ina Jesuit Reform Bill of their own. The Liberals have been 
taught by great and terrible examples that unlimited extension 
of the suffrage to the uneducated is by no means favourable 
to the Liberal cause. We may fairly hope that now, if ever, 
the reform of the representation will be approached in 4 
patriotic, sensible, and courageous spirit, and that we shall 
give the world another example of that power of calm and 
rational self-improvement which belongs only to free nations 


THE CAUSES OF THE CRISIS. 
TOTWITHSTANDING the recently reported failure of 
another large provincial Bank, the worst of the crisis 
appears to be over, and enough has transpired to indicate the 
real causes of the disaster. the 


nder present circumstances, 
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morbid anatomy of trade, as exhibited in the failures that have 
occurred, may be a serviceable, though not a pleasing study. 
Itis very material to ascertain whether the troubles we have 
been passing through are to be attributed to unavoidable 
accident, or to the wilful errors of speculative houses, acting 
in full knowledge of the mischicf they might do, and in the 
confidence that if matters came to the worst, Providence, in 
the shape of Lord Paterson, would step in and save them 
from ruin. If the latter is the real state of the case, there 
js an end of the argument that commercial crises are to be 
regarded as the work of destiny, to be met by exceptional 
relief, instead of being averted beforehand by the warnings 
of an inflexible law. The apologists of Lord Patwerston 
of course attribute all that has occurred to the mischance of 
the American panic; but it is daily becoming more evident 
that the direct influence of this disturbance, serious as it 
must needs have been, would not of itself have prostrated 
our commerce or led to any interference with our monetary 
Jaws. The principal houses which have really a right 
to attribute their suspension to the failure of American 
debtors, are already re-establishing themselves on a credit- 
able footing. All they required was time; aud they 
have been able to offer an early payment of all their 
liabilities with interest in the meantime. Failures such as 
these would never have produced the panic which has lately 
prevailed in this country. But there is another and very 
different type of commercial disaster to be found in the 
majority of the suspensions which have been reported. 
We have more narratives of the manufacture of fictitious 
bills, and we have accumulating evidence of the extent to 
which the system has been fostered by the speculative policy 
of banks and money-dealers. It is not to ignorant or unlucky 
traders that the panic is to be attributed, but to those whose 
special business it is to understand and to act upon the 
principles by which the money-market is governed. They 
did understand them, and one of the principles on which 
they relied was that they might be careless of risk, because 
Government would step in to save them from its ultimate 
consequences. 

Now, if these are the real facts, how entirely do they dispose 
of the arguments which are urged in favour of relaxing the 
stringency of our monetary laws. We are not now referring 
to those declaimers against the Bank Act who grow fervent 
about arbitrary interference with the issue of paper, and who 
believe, inall simplicity, that Peet's Act is a subtle contrivance 
for maintaining a curiously artificial standard of currency. 
These gentlemen can never be got to see that the Act, so 
far from interfering with the natural course of trade, does 
exactly the reverse, by prohibiting the arbitrary creation of 
conventional money, which would interfere, and is always 
intended to interfere, with the natural flow of bullion and 
the market rate of interest. Against fanatics of this stamp, 
silence is the only weapon. But there is another class of 
theorists to whom the facts we have noticed ought to bring 
conviction. They are men who attack the Bank Charter 
Act not from ignorance, but from want of faith. They 
know that the law of which they complain is simply an 
enactment that the trade in money shall be left to itself as 
completely as it would be if Bank-notes had never been 
Invented. They admit that it combines the convenience and 
economy of paper with a flow of coin as free from artificial 
regulation or disturbance as the supply of the necessaries of 
life now fortunately is. But they say that the self-acting 
rule of Free Trade, which is best in every other case, is not 
the best law for the trade in money. They recognise the 
broad truth that the complicated action of the separate 
interests of traders all over the world, if let alone, will carry 
everything where it is wanted, in the right quantity and at 
the right time. ‘They will trust this principle to furnish the 
millions of a city like London with their daily food and their 
daily luxuries—as it does, without stint or waste, and with a 
success which the ablest commissariat staff could not attain to 
in supplying an army of as many thousands. But no sooner do 
they begin to talk of gold than they refuse to put faith in 
the principle which, in every other discussion, they accept as 
a safe and certain guide. And yet the doctrine rests ona 
foundation which must be universal. It cannot be ques- 
tioned i any one of its applications without rejecting the 
assumption on which the whole science of political economy 
Is based—viz., that, in the main, men will pursue their indi- 
Vidual interests, and will have intelligence enough to see in 
what they consist. If merchants failed to show this amount 
of intelligence and prudence in the general management of 


we should constantly hear appeals to Government for relief 
against periodic famines. If the same measure of prudence 
were displayed by those who conduct the trade in money, 
panics would seldom occur, and never in the aggravated form 
which they now assume. 

There is no way of teaching wisdom but by letting men 
feel the consequences of folly. It needs no extraordinary 
sagacity to distinguish prudence from imprudence in money 
dealings. The merchant who scatters accommodation paper 
about the market, knows very well that he is playing at a 
dangerous game. The money-dealers who make advances 
on questionable securities up to the edge of their means, 
rather than sacrifice a portion of profit for the security 
of an adequate reserve, are aware of the risks they run. 
Banks, whose eapital is locked up in an unavailable form, 
must be conscious that the first breath of suspicion may 
bring them to ruin. Yet all these practices go on as a 
matter of course until a rise in the demand for accommoda- 
tion, or a delay in the arrival of remittances from abroad, 
overthrows one establishment after another, and discloses an 
amount of unsound trating that leaves every man in doubt 
of the solvency of his neighbour. Now, what is at the root 
of all this reckless folly? Why do so many merchants, and 
money-dealers, and banks, carry on trade on a footing that 
involves such danger of eventual failure? The reason is 
obvious. The merchant, of course, relies upon his banker or 
his discount house to help him through any difficulty. The 
money-dealer thinks he may as well run matters fine, and so 
make the larger profits; for if a difficulty comes, what is 
the Bank of England for, if not to give assistance when it is 
required? He foresees, perhaps, that at the very time when 
he is likely to be pinched, the Bank itself may not have the 
means to supply the wants of every applicant. But that is 
a risk which the speculator does not dread, for he is quite 
satisfied that in such a strait legal restrictions will be set at 
nought, and notes will be forthcoming to stave off the ruin 
which he has deliberately risked. It is vain to expect that a 
more wholesome system will ever be introduced while men 
are tempted to carry on business, in defiance of every maxim 
of prudence, by the assurance—it matters not whether express 
or implied—that the law shall always be suspended in time 
to avert their ultimate crash. 

Tf it is said that it is impossible to prevent over-trading, 
and that the mischief is done without any deep calculation as 
to the course which the Bank or the Government may take, the 
facts of the present crisis furnish the answer. The offenders 
are not only or chiefly a multitude of small traders, doing 
all the business they can grasp, and who might perhaps be 
fairly assumed to have acted without much reference to the 
Act or its suspension. Men of this stamp cannot of them- 
selves bring about a crisis. It requires the assistance of 
indulgent bankers and great discount houses to make trade 
thoroughly rotten. If the dealers in money were to act 
with uniform prudence, as they would be compelled to do if 
they had no Government interposition to look to in the last 
resort, over-speculation could never be carried to a very for- 
midable extent. The fault must always lie in great measure 
at the doors of the particular class of traders who have been 
the especial instruments in bringing about the present crisis. 
They are not men on whom a rigid enforcement of the law 
would be lost. They would see at once the necessity of 
adopting a more cautious style of business, when they had 
no longer the assurance of indefinite aid from the Bank of 
England. Their prudence would react upon their customers, 
and though it would be idle to suppose that we can escape 
altogether from periods of pressure, the chief engine for the 
encouragement of over-speculation and the production of 
commercial panic would be converted into a sound element 
of the mercantile body. On the other hand, if any sanction 
is given to the practice of suspending the Bank Act on every 
difficulty, the wildest of the banking and discount establish- 
ments will be justified and encouraged in a course of busi- 
ness which renders a crisis no longer an accident to call forth 
compassion, but an event coolly forseseen and deliberately 
courted, 


STEAM ev. SAILS. 


_ we have thought it right, on all occasions, to 
protest against rash judgments formed upon imperfect 
and inaccurate premises, we have never intended to dispute 
the right exercised by others, or to decline the duty imposed 
upon ourselves as a fraction of the free press of England, 


their business, free trade would be a disastrous failure, and 


to criticise the conduct of the Executive Government upon 
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just and sufficient grounds, In some instances, no doubt, it 
may be difficult to mark the limits where a wholesome cen- 
sorship ends, and a factious opposition begins. Irrespectively, 
however, of any question as to the general policy of the 
Ministry of the day, we, at least, have thought that a cordial 
support was due to the men, whoever they might be, to whom, 
in a difficult and dangerous conjuncture, the fortunes of ow 
country were confided. We haye thought it right to defend 
them from unfounded censure, and to give a tair construc- 
tion to the acts of tie leads of departments, as well as to 
those of the subordinates employed in carrying out the details 
of public measures, We shall not, therefore, be suspected of 
faction if we claim the fullest right of examining the manner 
in which Ministers have fulfilled the trust in the performance 
of which all classes in the country have given them an un- 
grudging confidence. 

The test by which the conduct of the Executive Govern- 
ment with reference to the mutiny will be judged is this :— 
Was everything done which could reasonably have been 
expected, in order to expedite the despatch of the reinforce- 
ments so anxiously awaited in India, and the news of 
whose arrival has been no less anxiously looked for in 
England? It is in no censorious spirit that we express our 
deliberate opinion that very heavy blame attaches to the 
Government for their want of alacrity and decision in per- 
forming this most urgent and paramount duty. 

With respect to these reinforcements, there are two dis- 
tinct questions—first, as to their numbers, and secondly, 
as to the manner of their despatch. With reference to 
the number of troops sent out, it is to be remembered that 
the whole force which the Government thought it necessary 
to place under orders for the East, on the arrival of the news 
of the mutiny of Meerut and the capture of Delhi, was 4000 
men. Itis true that altogether 14,000 men were under sailing 
orders on July 29th; but of these, 10,000 had been already 
destined to relieve and reinforce the ordinary Indian garrison 
before the arrival of the startling intelligence from the East. 
It appears, therefore, that 4000 was the whole additional com- 
plement which Ministers thought the gravity of the occasion 
demanded. In order that there may be no doubt on this poiut, 
we quote the wordsuttered by Lord GranviLte in the House of 
Lords, on June 27th :—“The noble Earl has asked me what 
reinforcements her Masesry’s Government intend to send to 
India in this crisis. I can answer in a few words. Before 
the arrival of the late news, 10,000 men, consisting of four 
regiments, and of reinforcements for European regiments, 
whether belonging to the Quzey’s service or the Company's 
service, already in India—and since the arrival of that news, 
after communication with the Court of Directors, four more 
regiments—hayve been placed under orders to embark.” It 
was not till more than a fortnight after this date that the 
Government seem to have been awakened to the seriousness 
of the danger, and to the necessity of larger and more de- 
cisive measures, It was not till July 13th (as will be seen 
by the. Parliamentary reports) that Lord Patmerston had 
made up his mind to despatch any considerable body of addi- 
tional troops. It seems to us, then, that very grave aud 
well-founded blame attaches to the Ministry for their failure 
to appreciate the magnitude of the crisis; and it is clear 
that their under-estimate of the danger led to an unneces- 
sary and mischievous delay in the forwarding of the rein- 
forcements. Having committed the error of wnder-rating the 
gravity of the peril, the Government are further chargeable 
with culpable negligence in a matter calculated to exercise a 
still more serious influence on the fortunes of the campaign. 
It might have been expected that the news of which they were 
in possession on the 27th of June would have at least induced 
them to despatch the 14,000 men who were already under 
orders, but who had not yet quitted our shores, in the most 
expeditious manner, The mode in which these troops were 
actually conveyed has already been matter of Parliamentary 
discussion ; but now, when the result of the course adopted 
is known, it ought to form the subject of a searching 
Parliamentary investigation. 

As carly as July 6th, the attention of Ministers was called 
to the very obvious objections against sending troops, on such 
au cmergency, in sailing vessels, when steamers were available. 
On that occasion, Lord Panmure stated, with all official 
confidence, that the reinforcements were to be embarked 
in sailing vessels, because “they arrived at their destination 
as soon, if not sooner, than steam vessels.” On July roth, 
Captain Viviay having put a question to Mr. Vernon 
Sauitu, the President of the Board of Control gave this 
pleasant reason for the arrangement he had adopted—that 


“it had been thought better to send some of the troo 
in sailing vessels, in order to excite a rivalry between them 
and the steam vessels,” This is much as though, when q 
country bank is on the point of breaking, its friends should 
despatch half the sovereigns which are to save it by expres 
train, and half by the heavy waggon, in order to excite 
emulation in the breast of the waggoner. Then, on Jul 
17th, rose Sir C. Woop, with that graceful diffidence whj 
is characteristic of the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
stated that “it had been said that a good deal of injury had 
been done to the public service by sending our forces in sai). 
ing-vessels rather than in steam ships. Zhis, however, was 
a mistake, Long voyages, at certain periods of the year, 
were accomplished quicker, or as quick, by sailing-vessels as 
hy steam-vessels, and the particular case now under consi- 
deration was one of them.” After this, our readers will be 
in a position to judge of the credit due to the extraordinary 
assertion of the Z'imes, that “the QuEEN’s Government has 
not been primarily to blame in this affair,” inasmuch as “the 
East India Directors have been the partisans of that method 
of marine locomotion which best accords with their antique 
traditions.” Whatever may or may not have been the views 
of the East India Directors, it is certain, at least, that 
the “antique traditions” were unreservedly espoused and 
zealously defended by the Qurey’s Government. The 
tence that the responsibility rests, not with Ministers, but 
with the Directors, exceeds even the ordinary impudence of 
official apologists. 


If it were not that we believe it beyond the power of 
notorious facts to shake Sir ©. Woop’s faith in his own 
omniscience, we should think he might derive a wholesome 
lesson from the annexed table—which we extract from 
Allen’s Indian News—showing the dates of the sailing of the 
various troop-ships from the roth of June to the middle of 
August 


1o2 men left England June 10 
10 
” 18 


Bucephalus . . 
Cressy. . . 
Elleuborough 

Ulysses 
Prince Arthur... . 
Agamemnon 

Surrey. . 

Calabar 

Cambodia. . 

Alawick Castle. 
William Hammond 
Merehantinan 

Aliquis 

Monarch 

Blenheim 

Octavia 
Caledonia 
Robert Lowe (8.8.) 
Whirlwind . 
Thebes (S.S8.) « 
Walmer Castle . . . 
Carthage (3.5.) 
Scotland (5.8.) . . 
Defiance . 

United Kingdom (8.8.) 
Lady Jocelyn (3.8.) 
Golden Vleece (S.8.) 
Forerunner . . . 
Warrior Queen. . . 
Bell (SS). 
James Baines ... 
Champion of the Seas 


Sydney (3.8.) . ee 
jictoria (S.8.) . + 
Australia (8.8.) 
Ballarat . . . 


From this table, it will be observed that, in the six 
weeks counting from July 1 to August 14, forty-four 
vessels left England, thirty-two of which were sailing 
vessels, aud twelve screw-steamers (as indicated by the 
letters S.S.). We have marked in Italics those whieh 
have arrived at Calcutta, or been heard of at Ceylon. It 
will be seen that out of the twelve screw-steamer 
which sailed between the above dates, eight vessels, or two 
thirds of the whole number, have already been reported, while, 
of the thirty-two sailing-vessels, only four, or one-eighth, 
have been heavd of ; and of all the sailing-vessels which let 
England only one —the Bucephalus—had even approached Cal- 
cutta at the departure of the last mail, Moreover, the Buce 
phalus, starting on July st, was beaten by the Golden Fleet 
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(screw-steamer), which left England on August 4th. In- 
deed it will be seen that six out of the nine screw-steamers 
which left England between the 1st and the 14th of August 
have outstripped all the July sailing-ships, amounting to 
twenty-three, with the exception of four, and that, of these 
latter, only one had reached its destination when the last mail 
quitted Calcutta. These facts are amply sufficient to prove 
that the despatch of troops in July by sailing vessels was a 
gross and inexcusable blunder. Considering that almost all 
the screw steamers which left England in the first fortnight of 
August had arrived, or been reported, while hardly any of the 
July sailing-ships had even been heard of, it is easy to see how 
different would have been the position of the CommaNDER-IN- 
Cuter in Calcutta at the beginning of October if the July 
troops had been despatched in steam vessels. The opinion of 
the authorities at Calcutta as to the method of conveyance 
adopted by the English Government, may be sufficiently 
judged by the following paragraph from the last telegraph :— 
“H.M.S. Simoom and Mauritius were there (at Galle) to 


-receive troops from sailing vessels.” It is quite plain that 


if the Government had acted with ordinary vigour and 
common sense when the news of the mutiny arrived in 
England at the end of June, Sir Coty Camppe.t, instead 
of waiting at the end of October for the transports which 
were only then beginning to arrive, might have had some 
six or seven thousand men landed and ready to march on 
Oude in the beginning of that month. A loss of three 
weeks sometimes changes the fortunes of a campaign, and 
certainly is a very great matter of censure on a Govern- 
ment. 

The bold and ignorant statements of Lord Panmurs, 
backed up so well by Mr. Vernon Suitu and Sir C. Woon, 
are excellent examples of the resource to which weak men 
are apt to resort in difficulties—viz., that of supplying the 
want of vigour in action by a superabundance of energy 
in assertion. The truth of the case is only too obvious. In 
July, the Government were not yet alive to the seriousness 
of the emergency, and they did not think it worth while to 
take the trouble of substituting steamers for sailing-vessels. 
And when they were called to acceunt for their most unwise 
and unhappy choice, they chose to assert that sailing-vessels 
would make the quicker passage of the two. “This, how- 
ever,” if we may be permitted to borrow Sir C. Woop’s 
courteous style, “ was a mistake.” How far Ministers really 
believed their own assertions, may be judged from the fact 
that, as the danger became more pressing, they began to 
employ screw-steamers almost exclusively. We repeat that 
this is a very serious matter, for which the Government are 
distinctly responsible, aud into which it will be one of the 
first duties of Parliament strictly to inquire. 


WHO IS TO PAY THE BILL? 


WHes our Indian Empire was in its infancy, and the 
Company was continually engaged in life-and-death 
struggles with the native Powers, the prevalent idea of our 
Eastern possessions was that they formed a veritable El 
Dorado, destined to enrich all who set foot upon them, and 
‘ag one day to pay a tribute to England which might 

"ar a considerable proportion to the cost of our own 
Government and the taxation by which it was supplied. 
It is a curious contrast to these golden dreams that is 
now presented. After a century of fighting, we are masters 
of the whole peninsula ; and now the question is, not as to 
the amount of tribute which this country may levy on the 
East, but whether it may not be necessary for England to 
bear the cost of suppressing an Indian mutiny. Necessity 
alone could give validity to such a claim, and we believe 
that no such necessity exists. Attempts have been made to 
represent the suppression of the revolt and the re-establish- 
ment of order as duties of the English rather than the Indian 
Government, and to set up a demand on behalf of India to 
, relieved from an expenditure which is said to be incurred 
in the interest of Britain. But there is really not a shadow 
of a pretence for saddling the highly taxed people of this 
country with the cost of preserving tranquillity in Hindostan. 
uch a claim might have been plausibly put forward on 
Sceasions when the revenues of India have been devoured 
bee undertaken from motives of Imperial policy; and, 
ndeed, such claims have, to some extent, been admitted. 
Po the punishment of a horde of mutineers, and the resto- 
7 ton of the supremacy of the Indian Government over its 
‘wn immediate subjects, are duties the burden of which falls 


of right upon the country itself, The allegation that the 
present troubles are the consequences of a deliberate system 
of oppressive government, and that the governors, rather 
than the subjects, ought to be at the cost of repairing the 
mischief, is one of those reckless statements which scarcely 
deserve to be noticed. Errors, no doubt, there have been ; 
but if anything is absolutely certain with respect to the 
system on which we have ruled our immense dependency, 
it is that our blunders have beeti rather in’ sacrificing the 
interests of the Government to the supposed rights of the 
inhabitants, than in any selfish oppression for the exclusive 
benefit of England. 

The obligation to provide the méans for restoring the 
tranquillity and prosperity which the Sepoy revolt has 
interrupted, is one that, on every moral and political ground, 
falls primarily on India itself. At the same time, the task 
of England is equally clear, and as yet there has been no 
backwardness in fulfilling it. Whatever aid the Government 
of India really requires to enable it to re-establish ie 
authority effectually and speedily, must be given. 0 
one ever doubted that England was as much bound to 
furnish troops for the chastisement of the rebels as if the 
disturbance had been in an English county. Only an 
English army could do what had to be done. Our soldiers 
were necessary to India, and they were sent without stint. 
The same principle must be followed in deciding on any 
request which may be made for pecuniary assistance. If the 
want of money should be ‘found to cripple the energies of 
the Indian Government, money, as well as men, must be 
supplied from home. But it is one thing to strengthen the 
hands of the Governon-GeNeRAL, and another to relieve the 
population of India for ever from the consequences of 
the crimes of the native soldiery. Just that amount of 
assistance which may be absolutely necessary to give 
efficiency to the measures requisite for the complete sup- 
pression of the revolt, is the utmost that the people of 
England can be fairly expected to supply. It has not 
yet been proved that any aid at all is indispensable; but it 
is, we fear, only too probable that the finances of India will 
be unable, without some support, to surmount the difficulties 
directly and indirectly resulting from the rebellion. The 
actual plunder of the public treasuries, the impossibility of 
levying the revenue in many districts, and the disturbance 
of the regular course of agriculture by the raids of maraud- 
ing rebels, must have seriously reduced the resources of 
the Indian Government at the moment when extraordimary 
expenses must be incurred. If it should be practicable to 
raise a sufficient amount by loan in India, there can be no 
occasion for appealing to the Home Government. Possibly 
a guarantee may facilitate the process; but if the money is 
not to be had on any terms in the East, there will be no 
alternative but to raise it here. But we are not disposed to 
take this impossibility for granted. The capitalists of India 
are well able to supply all the funds that the Government 
is likely to require. It is absurd to suppose that a country 
which, in the last few years, has drawn 30,000,0001. of 
bullion from Europe, and retained the greater part of it, 
is not able to subscribe for any loan which can be 
needed. Whether the natives will have confidence enough 
to respond to such ‘a demand is the only question; but 
it may be fairly hoped that in another month or two 
the feeling on this point ‘will have undergone 4 v 
favourable change. It may be ‘necessary to’ give a hi 
rate of interest ; but in the present state of commercial 
affairs, a loan, even if raised in England, could not be got 
on very easy terms; nor do we see why the difficulties of 
this country should be increased for the sake of diminish- 
ing the future annual charge on the revenues of India. 
A real inability to obtain the necessary funds without having 
recourse to the London market, is the only circumstance 
which would justify the raising of a loan in England. As 
for giving assistance in any other shape, it seems to us quite 
out of the question. 

Whatever doubts there may be as to the feasibility of 
raising an adequate loan in India, there can be no question that 
a moderate addition to a debt of about 50,000,0007. would not 
be an intolerable burden. It is true that the revenue of India 
is not capable of much immediate extension to meet extra- 
ordinary outlay. There is not, and cannot be, any engine like 
our Income tax in reserve for a sudden emergency. ‘Neither 
is there the rapid annual growth of the ordinary sources of 
taxation which has been the great safeguard of our home 


finance. Still, there is a continual improvement } the receipts, 
although it has hitherto been nétbeahiail by at least a propor- 
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tionate increase of expenditure. The normal state of the 
Indian Exchequer is a pretty close balancing of ordinary ex- 
penditure and income. When a war or an insurrection calls for 
inoneased ontlay, it has, therefore, to be provided for by an 
adslitiqn, to the debt, But there is no reason why a more 
satisfactory position, should not be shortly attamed. It is 
quite certain that the country, taken altogether, is not heavily 
taxed, Witl the exception of the salt and opium monopolies, 
almost the whole tevenue ‘consists of rent; and, without 
going into any calculation, it is palpable that a rental of 
20,090,000%, is not much for an estate as large as British 
India to pay... Taking, all. our territories into account, we 
doubt if the Goverument nets a twentieth part of the average 
vental pev acte of an Kuglishestate. Of course, any approxi- 
mation toa close comparison between England ‘and the 
East would’ be “absurd.” Still it is difficult to suppose 
that ‘the ‘land ‘'can ‘teally be ‘burdened to any scrious 
extent bythe, Government impost. That, owing to in- 
equalities of assessment and middle-man extortion; there 
are multitudes of  ryots, to whom the barest subsistence 
only is left, is trae enough. But: the working of the land 
revenue system, or rather'systems, is better understood now 
than it was fornterly; and the sececss of the improvements 
introduced in our recently acquired provinces proves that a 


yery considerable increase of net income may be obtained | 


consistently, with. a positive improvement in the condition 
of the actual cultivators, 


This may be a work of timo; and | 


the improvenrent of the revenue which will result from new — 
works. of irrigation ‘is also a resource which it will take | 
-and the members of the original institution ; yet it seems 
increase to her debt, which, as yet, only amounts to about | to us that such difficulties may not improbably arise. Nor 
two ycars’ income, depends on the future more than on the | 
present extent of her resources. Various empirical schemes titles but such as is made of the old ones in a jealous and 


years to develope. But the capability of India to bear an 


of Indian finance have been projected of late; but without | fastidious society. 


Academical training which is thus encouraged. It tends 
to give them all high-minded and disinterested rulers, a gentry 
conscious of the duties of property, tender and conscientious 
pastors, lawyers who are real ministers of justice, and phys- 
cians who are sympathizing friends. 

Now this degree the University of Oxford is about, as jt 
seems to us, to vulgarize to the greatest possible extent, by 
bestowing it, with a slight—and to the mass of our own 
people, and all foreigners, inappreciable—change of name 
on all who can pass an examination not beyond the attain. 
ments of boys ata public school. So far as the require. 
ments announced by the Delegacy are concerned, there is no 
reason why the upper form of any good grammar-school 
should not write “ Associate in Arts of the University of 
Oxford,” after their names in the school list. The authors of 
the plan probably think they will be allowed to confine the 
bestowal of these new titles within convenient limits of 
their own selection ; but we very much doubt whether this 
will be the case if the titles should really prove valuable, 
and become objects of desire to a large class of the people, 
It must be remembered that Universities are public 
institutions, and that their honours and _ privileges are 
matters of political right and national concern; and we 
can imagine very awkward questions arising upon an 
attempt on the part of the University to withhold a public 
honour from any person statutably qualified to receive it, 
Again, it is no doubt expected that these honours will be 
borne very meekly, and no difficulties are anticipated as to 
the future relations between this vast affiliated clement 


must it be assumed that no use will be made of the new 


We must look to see them flaunting 


relying on any legerdemain contrivances for raising money, it | over shop doors, and blazing in puffs ; and the influence of 
may be confidently stated that the gradual development of | the University will be extended much as the influence of 
owr Eastern rent-roll, by improved management and by | the aristocracy would be extended by giving Garters where 


reproductive works, will enable the country to support, with- 
out any English contribution, far heayier burdens than the 
mutiny threatens to entail upon it. 


THE OXFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATION SCHEME. 


‘Wt rejoice to see Oxford renewing her youth, and en- 
: deavouring again to extend her influence to those 
pares of the nation from which she has been long estranged 
iby the narrowness of her system, her subserviency to the 
‘Tory party, and the lethargy of her close Colleges and her 
close government. We rejoice, also, to see an attempt 
made to remedy the defects of middle-class education ; though 


this is not the first time that these defects have been noticed, | 
But we own we have | 


or an attempt to remedy them made. 
geet misgivings as to the wisdom of the present scheme. 
and we are not quite sure that its promoters are aware of 
‘the momentous, nay, vital character of the powers of the 
University to bestow titles of literary honour, which their 
‘plan employs so extensively and in so novel a manner. 


This country, happily for itself, calls upon all who can | 


“afford it, and who aye to take a certain rank in society, to 
_g0 through a long general education ; and to this requirement 
we certainly in part owe it that our governing classes are, and 
have proved themselves on the whole to be, much wiser, 
“more high-minded, and more liberal than those of other 
“nations, Tlie pecuniary sacrifice which is incurred in going 
. through this long general education, is made up ultimately to 
those who incur it by increased intellectual powers and enjoy- 
‘ments; but its immediate inducement and reward is the 
University degree, which carries with it certain social and 
professional advantages, and which gentlemen, and men 
in the higher grades of liberal professions, do not very wil- 
lingly forego. Without the degree, and the social qualification 
_it implies, it is extremely doabtfal whether many people would 
_ undergo the expense and risk of a University education. The 
power of conferring degrees therefore is, in fact, the talisman 
upon which the educational position and influence of the 
Universities mainly depends. And the exclusivencss of 
* Acadeinical titles,'as of all other titles, is their essence— 
given ‘to the unqualified, they become worthless to all, There 
need be no jealousy of this exclusiveness. We will venture 
to say it has never bred ill-feelings between man and 
sian, Whatever may be the ease with exclusive titles of other 
kinds, All classes of the people get the benefit of the high 


‘almost equally objectionable and deceptive. 


we now give medals, or creating an unlimited number of 
Dukes. We shall be told that the exact title of “ Asso- 
ciate of Arts” is of no consequence, and that if it is dan- 
gerous it can be easily changed. To which we reply, in the 
first place, that public titles cannot be easily changed ; and, 
in the second place, that whatever title is adopted, will be 
Whatever title 
is adopted, if it is not a nullity, must bestow an Academical 
character and qualification on persons who have never 
undergone a University training, and who have no con- 
nexion with the University whatever. The mass of ex- 
traneous business thrown upon the Oxford teachers who are 
to examine, in schoolboy subjects, all who choose, either at 
Oxford or elsewhere, is a secondary but a serious consi- 
deration. 

If we wish to improve middle-class education, and place 


| it under University influence, there is an obvious way of 


e know the enthusiastic haste with which it was adopted; | 


doing it, of which we have an example almost ready to 
our hands in such an institution as King Epwarp’s School 
at Birmingham. Organize local education on a good footing, 
and place it under the mauagement of superior men. Establish 
gradually in every large town, with the aid of such local 
endowments as may be available, a public school with two 


| divisions, upper and lower, for the children of the professional 


and commercial classes respectively. Draft your promising 
boys, as far as you can, from the lower division into the 
upper; and help them from the upper to the University by 
exhibitions. Let all be under the general superintendence 
of the head-master of the upper or classical school, who, if the 
Universities hold their own, will in nine cases out of ten be 
a University man. We have now become conscious that to 
educate éducators is one of the most important functions | 

the Universities. Add, if you will, and the local authorities 
consent (as consent they would), examiners from the Uni- 
versitics, and perhaps in time University visitation. Such 
a plan is not only practicable, but is already virtually in, 
practice. Through its operation the Universities may be 
what it is most desirable, on political as well as on educa- 
tional grounds, they should be—the real centres and direc- 
tors of English education. They already exert a great amount 
of real influence, which ought not to be overlooked, by 
furnishing masters and examiners of schools. But we cannot 
see that the Universities will increase their genuine 
authority, or improve their position in the country, by 
scattering broadcast half-counterfeits of their degrees among 
people who do not fall within their proper sphere of duty, 
and enabling every ambitious tinman to make a goose of him 
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self, and excite the jealousy of his neighbours, by writing 
over his shop “ Associate in Arts of the University of Oxford.” 

We have all our different callings, equally honourable in 
the eyes of sensible men, as they are before our Maker ; and 
when one man’s calling is commercial and another's literary, 
no real dignity is added to the former by making believe 
that both are members of the same literary corporation. 
For the sake of all classes, and principally for the 
sake of the lowest, who are most dependent on the cha- 
racter and conduct of the highest, the Universities must 
keep up their standard ; and to keep up their standard 
they must jealously preserve the purity of their degrees. 
Any momentary influence gained by uttering Brummagem 
titles, and ranging irregularly over the country for people to 
confer them on, will in the end be so much dead loss, 
Genuine power is not obtained by such means. This is not 
the first chimera of sudden University extension which has 
arisen out of the hopes—perfectly well-founded hopes, if 

ple will have a little patience—excited by the late move- 
ment of University Reform. It recommends itself as capable 
of being brought immediately into operation, and as turning 
the flank of class difficulties instead of overcoming them. 
We prefer to overcome them, confident of a solid though 
distant result. We are sorry to doubt the wisdom of a 
generous scheme; but we cannot help doubting it, and we 
must frankly express our doubt. We are glad to see that 
Cambridge is disposed to look before she leaps after her sister. 


PASSPORTS, 


‘PHE controversy between the Zimes and the Constitutionnel 

on the subject of passports is one which can hardly lead to 
any conclusion. A nation which likes, or which, at any rate, 
ceasonneaty endures the system, can have so little in common 
with ourselves that it is impossible to argue the question. To 
find a person seriously writing in its favour, is like finding an 
enthusiastic advocate of rheumatism or toothache. The whole 
business is so absurd in theory, and so monstrous in practice, 
that we find a difficulty in understanding how it ever came to 
exist at all. Let us see what it amounts to, as it presents itself, 
at least, to the normal English tourist. Any person who has, 
or whose friend has, an account with a banker—or any one what- 
ever who can penetrate to the august presence of the Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh—gets a piece of paper for 7s. 6d., setting forth 
that Lord Clarendon requests and requires all whom it may con- 
eern to give him any assistance in his travels of which he may 
stand in need. If this inestimable document is for any reason 
not to be had, any one who pleases may walk into the a 
office at any French seaport, where, in consideration of a certain 
number of francs, he will not only get equally influential requests 
and requisitions, but will be gratified by the information that his 
hair is chdtain, his forehead moyen, and his eyes, chin, nose, 
mouth, and signes particuliers are all idem. We most firmly 
believe that the lady or gentleman who packed up the Waterloo 
Bridge carpet-bag would have no more difficulty in obtaining 
these valuable testimonials than the most unexceptionable clergy- 
man of the Church of England, travelling for pleasure with his 
wife, his daughters, his sermons, and white neckeloths. 

The most curious thing about passports is the use which is made 
ofthem. They certainly do appear to afford extreme satisfaction to 
the whole tribe of gendarmes, and to that peculiar race of snufty 
clerks who seem to have no other pleasure in life than that of 
scrawling illegible hieroglyphics in blue ink, and then dirtying 
them with green saw-dust. They are also not inconvenient when 
you want your letters at the Post-ollice; but on almost every 
other occasion their exhibition is purely vexatious. What, for 
example, is to be made of such a scene as this:—A diligence 
enters France from Switzerland, laden with dusty, hungry 
ae, who, in the ordinary course of affairs, would just 

ave time to dine in peace before continuing their journey b 
railroad. But, before they can do so, they are forced to wait 
like so many sheep in a pen, in an office some six or seven 
feet square, under the custody of a stern gendarme, whilst a 
little man—meek, dirty, and conscientious—chronicles, for the in- 
formation of posterity, their names, their professions, the dates of 
their passports, the authorities by whom they were granted, the 
date of the last visa, the placcs whence they came, and whither 
they are going, and, for aught we know to the contrary, much 
more of an equally edifying character. The little man’s funetion 
is mercly mechanical. He has, apparently, no Index Expurga- 
torius to refer to; and, for what he and the gendarme can tell to 
the contrary, they may be passing into France a whole coach- 
load of Revolutionists, smugglers, robbers, and murderers. It is 
all one to them. They may, in Lord Kenyon’s words, lay their 
heads on their pillows, exclaiming avt Cesar aut nullus, with 
the consciousness of having performed the duties of good citizens, 
and of having made. an imperishable record of the fact that Mr. 
John Taylor, by profession a rentier, received a passport from 
Lord Clarendon in August, 1857—that it was visé at Berne in the 
September of that year—and that its fortunate possessor entered 


Paris. It is impossible to,conceive that such records should be of 
the slightest use for any purpose in this apt ot is su 
posed that they will be edited by German Proféssors in the next. 


The unreasonableness of the proceeding is perfectly wonderful, 
Why should such a register be kept, at one place moré than 
another? Why not chronicle the persons passing through the 
Place Venddme? It would give much more trouble, and cause 
a great deal more writing, and it is’ impossible to say that: the 
mere fact that a man crosses the frontier throws more light on 
his character or intentions than the fact that he walks along the 
streets. The Jack-in-oflice insolence which it fosters is, we 
suppose, the great recommendation of the system. One day last 
autumn, as many as eighty or ninety persons of various nations 
were kept waiting in a wretched shed at Dieppe till within a 
couple of minutes of the sailing of the Newhaven’ packet,’ in 
order to pet their permis d’embarquement, although, by the regu- 
lations of French ports, the important person who delivers these 
precious scraps of paper, in consideration of two gous neh ought 
to have been there an hour before. Of course there was no 
remedy for this shabby rudeness, Toll-kecpers in other, coun- 
tries may soon be made to know their places ; but the man who 
keeps the turnpike which lets people out of France is a public 
functionary in the diseharge of his duty, protected by the most 
stringent penalties from anything like'a rough word, and subject 
ouly to his own official superiors. The absurdity of the whole 
thing was put in the strongest light by the haste with which the 
permis were given after all. There was no attempt to examine 
the passports. The passenger Jaid down his penny, the all- 
important clerk scrawled on a printed form some faint imitation 
of the name—as often as not only the Christian name—of his 
administré, smeared it as usual with some unclean dust, and the 
thing was over. It is impossible not to feel that the whole 
— is kept up merely for the sake of patronage. It. gratifies 
the passion which the French feel for Government employment, 
and enables the central power to extend the sphere of its influence. 
It is very diflicult for an Englishman, even. if he is. not alto- 
gether unused to legal inquiries, to find out what are the Frene 
rules about passports. ‘They are not. mentioned in the codes, 
except, indeed, in the article of the Code Penal which provides 
a penalty for those who forge them; nor have we been -able to 
find any clear account of their nature in M. Gustave Dufour's 
elaborate work on the Droit Administratif.. He: incidentally 
remarks that the power of granting them belongs to the préfets, 
and that in Paris the Préfet of Police has, very extensive powers 
in respect of them. It appears, for example, that the law of 
12th Messidor, An. VIII., is still in force, which provided 
that every Parisian of twenty-one years of age should have a 
carte de sureté, in default of which he may be summarily sent to 
prison; and this power is. still frequently exercised over, the 
poe, though it has fallen into disuse with respect to the rich. 
M. Dufour admits that in effect it is equivalent to the old r 
on the part of the Government to issue leffres de cachet ; beh he 
quotes with pride—which, if his authority is correct, is perfec ly 
justifiable—M. Macarel’s boast that, during all the years that 
this power has existed, it “has never been abused." It ‘would 
also appear that even for a Frenchman a permis dé séjour’ in 
Paris is necessary, and that he is liable to all sorts of vexations 
for want of it. It must also be remembered above all that what- 
ever oppressions the agents of the Central Government may 
commit in the discharge of their functions—though they may 
prevent you from passing, detain you, watch you, imprison or 
insult you—any remedy against them is matter of favour, and 
not of right. It is only by the consent of their official superiors 
that actions can be brought against such persons.’ But for this, 
says M. Dafour, with a Blackstonian enthusiasm, ‘the Courts 
of Justice would tyrannize over the Administration.” It is par- 
ticularly necessary to bear these facts in mind, because an attem: 
has been made to show that we have a passport system in Ene 
Now it is undoubtedly a lamentable truth that.a very foolish and 
utterly ineffectual enactment—the 6 & 7 Will. IV. ch. 11, 8. 
does provide that any alien who enters this country shall, on 
landing, inform the principal officer of Customs of his name and 
country, and show him ‘ any passport which he may have ;” and 
that, if he neglects or refuses to do s9, he may be fined’ 40s., or 
in default of payment be committed to prison for any time not 
exceeding one month. It must however be observed that, in the 
first place, this enactment applies only to foreigners, and was 
intended merely to register the number of those who might enter 
the country. Tt has, therefore, no analogy ‘to a system whieh 
applies to natives no less—and, according to recent: 
spondent of the Jimes, much more+stringently than to foreigness. 
In the next place, it does not compel a man to, possess a passport. 
He need not have one at all—if he has, it meed. not, be. visd. 
Moreover, it imposes a simple definite penalty, ta be enforced 
by the ordinary course of law, and docs not in “\, way subject 
a defuulter to oficial superintendence. All the Custom-house 
officers in the country cainot prevent any forcigner from landing, 
or from going where he pleases. They can only proceed against 
him for a penalty which no one ean prevent him from imourring. 
Any one who knows what English procedure is, knows, that this 
penalty could never be enforeed. A,.Frenchman, we will sup- 
pose, lands at) Folkestone, and—as, they almost all do—goes 
straight up to (own, without caring a_straw for the registra- 
tion or the gos. fine. He has undoubtedly incurred the penalty ; 
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apprehend thine who break it, so that before provepslings can be 
taken the offender must be served with a summons. Noone can 
force him to give his name or address, and we leave it to our 
readers to imagine the feelings of the summoning officer of the 
Folkestone bench at having to serve the document in question on 
a man of whom he has no means of knowing anything at all, 
except that a day or two before he landed from the Boulogne 
boat. He may be in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, or en route to 
New York, and how is the indispensable salt to be put on the 
tail of such a yery unencumbered bird ? Suppose, however, that 
the delinquent is brought before their worships, how is his crime 
to be proved. They cannot ask him a single question. They 
have to prove their case, and how can they show him to be a 
foreigner? He is not forced to criminate himself. It will not 
do to prove that he wears hair on his face, or that on his passage he 
was awfully sea-sick, and on his landing very polite. Legally, 
his speech will not bewray him. He may ma BE be a Jersey- 
man, or a French Canadian, or a native of the Mauritius ; and the 
merciful maxim of our law being that it is better for ten guiity 
men to escape than for one innocent one to suffer, all these possi- 
bilities must be disproved before he can be convicted. Indeed, 
we are not prepared to say that any evidence would be suflicient 
to convict him, unless some one in court had seen him born, and 
had seen his father and mother born also, for if either of them 
were English people, he might, as far as our law goes, be an 
Englishman. ‘The fact is that the law never could be, and never 
was meant to be executed. Why it exists is more than we can 
say. It isa foolish and offensive piece of pedantry, and ought 
no doubt to be repealed ; but it is quite absurd to compare such 
a very harmless King Log with the very vivacious and extremely 
offensive King Stork with whom most of us are unhappily familiar. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH. 


fap religious public never had a greater piece of luck than 
when Mr. Albert Smith started his Mont Blanc. It was as 
good as a play, and it wasn’t wicked. There was the same 
fun, the same ridicule thrown over men and things, the same 
merriment—all the more hearty because its source was a rather 
dubious one, and yet it was not the least worldly to go and enjoy 


it. Theelevated platform from which Mr. Smith addresses his. 


audience was not a stage, and as he merely mimics the voices 
of his characters, interspersing remarks in his own tone, his 
hearers escaped the profanity of listening to a dialogue. Then 
there are no lady performers in the Egyptian Hall, and a vir- 
tuous audience is not shocked me Big presence of people whom 
pious circles firmly believe to be, without an exception, irre- 
trievably wicked. So Mr. Albert Smith flourishes, and the best 
and straitest go and laugh over his performance. In this way 
he is acting as a great means of education to a few of his country- 
men and a great many of his countrywomen. He is insensibly 
breaking down the barrier which they have erected between the 
religious and the irreligious. He is convincing them how much 
they have in common with the sad, naughty, delightful world, 
from which they have decided to separate themselves, how 
heartily they sympathize with the stir and bustle of its gaiety, 
and how irresistible everything is that is really human. 
And yet if a hundred proofs had not sufficed to show how 
conventional are most standards of right and wrong, it 
would be a little surprising that the performance should be 
enjoyed without measure and without compunction. It is 
curious, when we remember all that has been said and written 
about the Sabbath, to hear a whole audience shout with laughter 
at the story of the foreigner who complained that he had found 
the English Sundays diahlement tristes. We presume that the 
expression is as right in English asin French. Our Sundays are 
* devilish dull” —that is the joke. Let the good people who hear 
it and rapturously applaud it, be thankful that they are not as 
other men are who go to plays. Then again the clergy are not 
exhibited in a very pleasant light. They are shown in the 
aspect in which they display themselves to men of the world, not 
in thatin which they are viewed by a doting congregation. In 
the new performance, for instance, which Mr. Smith began last 
Monday, there is a character introduced, the Reverend Septimus 
Blandy, who is a fool, but “really a good fellow.” “ ne 
curates,” said Mr. Smith, “are good fellows at bottom.” ‘To 
paraphrase the sentiment, we may suppose Mr. Smith to say, 
“ My audience, I can see by their encouraging smiles, agree with 
me in despising the upper coating of devotional language, ecclesi- 
astical faucics, and strony opinions which young curates ordinarily 
wear; but I think they are not so bad as they seem, and if you 
Jook beneath you will find that they have as much good nature 
as the aillier sort of laymen.” There is much truth in this, but 
we may wonder that it should raise no scruples in the breasts of 
those who fear to mix with the world. However, as a matter of 
fact, the performance is accepted as unimpeachable, and we are 
heartily glad that itis. Mr. Smith is doing a very useful work. 
Mr. Smith has received so much praise that he must be tired 
of hearing that he is amusing, clever, and entertaining. But we 
must not let the opportunity pass of alluding to the keenness of 
observation, to the versatility of mind, and the easy good- 
humour which he constantly displays. In his well-known “ En- 
gnenr's Story,” there is more than cleverness—there is genuine 
umour. He has caught one side of the true traveller's cha- 
racter, that of a cheerful alacrity, a spirit of hearty good-fellow- 


ship,and arelish for small amusements. What he has seen and felt, 
he represents with great facility, and a sound judgment. People 
go to him to be amused, and he gives them an amusement than 
which nothing in London is more amusing. But at the same 
time it ought to be observed that he does not rise above the 
standard of our ordinary amusements. He is as good as a play, 
if by a lay we mean the lays to be seen in English 
theatres of the present day. In their own way, these plays are 
often excellent, and there are comic actors in England who rise 
high even when tested by a European scale. But the sense of 
art, the sense of something which elevates and absorbs, at the 
same time that it fascinates and relieves the mind, is quite gone 
from English amusements of every kind. It is a great part of 
Mr. Smith’s fun to lower everything, to laugh at romances, to 
explode fabies, to expose humbugs, to take the jocularly sensible 
view of every subject. His mammas all want to foist their 
daughters on rich simpletons—his young ladies all want to show 
their ankles—his men are all snobs unable to speak a word of 
French—his priests all wish a pretty girl to sit by their side, 
Such people exist—there is no departure from the truths of 
real lite. Any one who examines the world may see plenty of 
scheming mothers, vain daughters, ignorant youths, and sensual 
priests. The picture is not inaccurate, but it is paltry. An 

amusement which consists exclusively in deriding the pettier 
foibles of mankind is lowering, and a nation which never goes 
beyond such amusements must not congratulate itself too hastily, 


Mr. Smith pleases the public, because he represents ordinary 
Englishmen so well, and falls in with so many of their opinions, 
He swims strongly, but it is with the tide. At the close of his 
a he gives a summary of current politics, in a v 
aughable song, supposed to embody the contents of Galignani’s 
Messenger. His politics are the popular — and are drawn 
straight from the Zimes and Punch. He informs us that the 
East India Directors are a lot of old women, with Mrs. Gamp at 
their head; that as to Reform, “ Pam” will put a flower in his 
mouth and doas he pleases about that and everything else, and 
that the only “clause” wanted is the claws of the British Lion, 
which will rend the Bengal Tiger. Then Mr. Smith sticks up 
for his cloth, and the English public like a man who honestly 

roclaims himself to be what he is. He tells stories of “ poor 

errold.” He informs us that he is no scholar, and takes credit 
for not knowing the learned languages. Ie says of himself that 
he “ goes into private society—it is dreadfully dull, but he goes.” 
He does not affect a great position, because he has struck out a 
very successful and lucrative amusement. If he plumes himself 
upon anything it is upon his making his “ei abroad, on his good 
humour, on his power of fraternizing with the “‘ Mussoos.” The 
claim to qualities like these, evidently well founded, conciliates 
the audience. No one can listen to him without feeling sure 
that, like his curate, he isa very good fellow. On the other 
hand, he reflects the British taste for grand people. ‘“ There 
are ten dogs of the St. Bernard breed coming over soon,” he tells 
us—“ eight for me, and two for the Prince of Wales.” Put all 
these things together—popular politics in their most grotesquely 
popular form, frankness as to his own pretensions, and a discreet 
conjunction of the Egyptian Hall and Buckingham Palace—and 
no one ean deny that Mr. Smith knows how to find his way to 
the hearts of an English audience. 

Probably, also, his audience enjoy the depreciation of them- 
selves and their friends implied in every travelling Englishman 
being represented as a snob, just as they enjoy the most extra- 
vagant depreciation of English Government and English armies. 
But a great part of the amusement which this picture affords is 
devived from the picture not being quite true. We know that 
our system of Government is in the main able and honest—that 
our armies almost invariably beat their enemies—and that there 
is much that is not snobbish in travelling Englishmen. The 
English do not always show themselves in a very favourable light 
abroad; but then it is a general taste among the English to like 
travelling. They have money for it, and they have courage for 
it. Consequently a much more mixed set of people leaves this 
country every year for the Continent, than moves from any one 
Continental nation to another. But if we are to judge of a 
nation by its worst specimens, can it be said that any travelling 
English are worse than the foreigners of Leicester-square ? The 
ignorance of Englishmen is also much exaggerated. There are 
many more English a le who gan talk French than French 
people who can talk English; and if we take the class of persons 
who go to the higher sort of sights, with a wish to understand 
and appreciate them—who visit picture galleries or the great 
cities of Italy—we will venture to say that English visitors have 
an amount of serviceable knowledge of history, antiquities, art 
and literature, which the visitors of no other nation can in the 
least pretend to rival. It is good fun to hear of Mr. Smith’s 
comical acquaintance, Mr. Brown, a distinguished University 
man, who introduces such recondite phrases as maqua comitante 
cateyva into his common conversation, and who has no other 
means of communicating to a French waiter his wish for mush- 
rooms than by drawing on the wall the likeness of one, to which 
the waiter responds by bringing an umbrella. But it would be 
absurd if this were meant for anything but an extravagant 
caricature. If we sent ten men from the University of Paris to 
take a tour through Wales and the Lakes, and ten men from 
Oxford and Cambridge on a tour through Switzerland, we 


are confident that in all the requisites for good travellers, 
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courtesy, endurance, sociability, goodhumour, knowledge of tlie 
language of the country, and power of enjoying passing events, 
the latter would show themselves quite equal, and more than 


, to the former. 

om, one who likes public evening amusements is so sure to 
goto Mr. Albert Smith, that we need scarcely give any account 
of the new version of what is still called the Ascent of Mont 
Blanc, though Mont Blane has long ceased to form anything 
put a pictorial part of the performance, The second part is 
now devoted to an account of Mr. Smith’s journey this year 
to Naples, and is very amusing. There are no new characters 
introduced of any importance, but the old ones are worked up 
into a new shape. Baby Simmons is learning the Latin gram- 
mar because his sister has married a schoolmaster, and the 
Engineer reappears with an interminable story about a partner 
who deceived him, and a wife who deserted him, The illustra- 
tive views are excellent, and, considering the smallness of the 

ce to be operated on, the success with which the “ Blue 
Grotto” and the eruption of Vesuvius are represented, is very 
remarkable. Mr. Smith thoroughly understands how important 
it is to have all the accessories of his performance as perfect 


as possible. 


MUSIC. 
AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


HE Amateur Musical Society gave a concert on Monday 

evening—a sort of antepast, or preliminary, to the regular 
season, which will commence next February. ‘lhe Society has 
already numbered eleven seasons, and has assumed a position of 
some Importance, and continues to hold its own in the face of 
numerous professional competitors, This may be partly owing 
to the zeal of amateurism, and the partiality of friends; but 
assuredly it implies no inconsiderable degree of efficiency in the 
players who thus venture to expose their performances, season 
after season, to the criticism even of so friendly a public as that 
which is usually assembled at the Hanover-square Rooms on 
these occasions. 

On Monday evening the concert commenced with Beethoren’s 
C major Symphony, which the Society has often played before, 
but which will still admit of some further refinement in execution. 
Mr. Leslie’s overture, entitled the “Templar,” was excellently 
pre That of Auber to Zanetta went less steadily. Mr. Waley's 

ianoforte Concerto was played by Madame Roche, the daughter 
of Moscheles. The concerto is familiar to the Society, but it 
will bear repetition. It abounds in agreeably melodious passages, 
worked out with musicianly skill. The slow movement is parti- 
cularly effective, and contains some charming accompaniments 
for the wind instruments. We feel particularly indebted to a 
Society which is the means of bringing forward meritorious works 
of a class like this, The vocal selections were not very ambitious; 
but “ Voi che sapete,” and the old canzonet, “ My mother bids 
me bind my hair,” can never fail to find weleome ; and both were 
on this occasion tastefully sung. 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


NDER the somewhat affected title of “ Eruditio Musica,” a 
series of vocal and instrumental soirées has been commenced 
at St. Martin’s Hall, of which the proposed object is to produce 
anumber of compositions which have rarely or never been per- 
formed in this country. Judging from the specimen we heard 
on Wednesday evening, these soirées may be safely recommended 
to the amateur in search of novelties of a classical character. 
The programme was, if anything, a little too abundant, compre- 
hending two stringed quartets—one of Mozart, and one of 
Beethoven—a trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by 
Mayseder, and a \ “ree by Onslow, a violin fantasia, and a 
rn. of Chopin’s Etudes ; besides sundry vocal pieces by the 
Orpheus Glee Union, a nondescript fantasia for voices and instru- 
ments by Hummel, and a duet for voice and violin by J. Artot. 
The quartets—Mozart’s in G@, No. 7, and Beethoven's in A, 
Op. 34—were executed by Messrs. Zerbini, A. Gravenstein, 
A. Stelling, and W. F. Reed. Mr. A. Gravenstein exhibited in 
the violin fantasia some extraordinary feats of bowing, which 
rendered tolerable a composition not’ in itself very attractive, 
though based on reminiscences and snatches of Haydn. May- 
seder's trio was very acceptable. Without any great depth or 
novelty of idea, nothing can be more masterly than the way in 
which this piece is put together. It is throughout broad, flowing, 
intelligible, and, without surprising, never wearies the ear. 
Hummel’s fantasia, “‘ La Sentinelle,”” must have been written for 
the amusement of some little musical circle of limited resources. 
he components are—pianoforte, violin, guitar, violoncello, and 
contrabasso, and a tenor solo voice, with occasional choral aceom- 
pamment. The instruments commence a descriptive introduction, 
intended apparently to suggest the position of a sentinel on dut 
ina beleaguered camp. ‘The song which follows is cognate with 
a anter’s well-known “ Standard-bearer,” both in words and 
— y. After the first stanza the instruments take up the air, 
re vary the subject in rather a singular way. Again comes in 
peed Song, and again the instruments indulge in a wild commen- 
— Na the emotions of the sentinel. At last, notes are 
ti ard indicative of an attack, a repulse, a victory, and the sen- 
inel’s dying strains are breathed musically forth at a distance— 


the having retired into an adjacent room to pro- 
duce this surprise upon the audience. e gentlemen of the 
Orpheus Glee Union did their part to perfection. One of theit 
number is the fortunate possessor of a beautiful alto voice, whi 

he knows perfectly how to manage. Hatton’s part-song, “ Even- 
ing,” was given with charming effect. oa 


8ST. JAMES'’S THEATRE. i 


YICCI’S I! Birraio di Prestori was produced at this 
on Tuesday night, and met with unequivocal success. We 
congratulate Signor Ronzani on the accession to his rorya | 
so efficient 2 prima donna as Signora Dottiai. She has a s 
voice, a graceful and sage! person, and sings with taste, spirit, 
and precision. Sighora Tamburini and Signor Raffaelli are 
valuable additions to the troupe, whose success, if if depends off 
merit, deserves to be complete. : 


REVIEWS. 


SAINT ANSELM OF CANTERBURY.* 


[tox the breaking up of the Roman Empire, the external 
relations of the Church and State to each other became very 
different in the East and in the West. In the East, the Chure 
has always remained subject to the State, and the highest eccle- 
siastical officers have been no other than magistrates, exercising 
their functions under the authorization of a supreme civil power. 
In the West, the spiritual character of the Church became more 
developed, and there was behe!d the example of a bishop sitting 
in the very metropolis of the ancient Empire, where there ap- 
peared no immediate sovereign to claim the supremacy over him. 
Theoretically, indeed, this supremacy may be said to have be- 
longed all along to those who suecceded from time to time to the 
Imperial prerogatives. But, however this may have been with 
respect to Italy and the Empire, it is certain that, as the other 
nations of Europe began to organize themselves into their modern 
forms, there grew up everywhere a spiritual authority side by 
side with the civil power. In this country, civil society o 
even the rudiments of its constitution to the Christian Church. 
Hence the Church in England, during the Anglo-Saxon_period, 
was more independent than in any other nation in ope. 
It was characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon institutions, that 
all rights did not expressly issue from one sole eentre, nor 
rest upon one and the same foundation. The kingdom itself 
was not a development, but an aggregate. The bishop was 
on the same footing as the earl. And if the Sovereign 
was supreme over the one and the other, he was so as in- 
vested with a twofold character and office. He bore two sceptres 
—one as king. one as vicar of Christ. No doubt, in process of 
time, even had the Saxon kingdom endured, a conflict would 
have arisen between the ecelesiastical and civil authorities, when 
the Roman ecclesiastical monarehy had subordinated to itself the 
national Church, and engaged it in support of its own ambitions. 
Yet the conflict, as it did pubsety nde arise between the tem- 
poral and spiritual powers, was somewhat precipitated, and took 
its particular shape and its peculiar complications here, as well as 
elsewhere in Europe, from the development of the feudal prin- 
ciple. For when churches became endowed, they could only be 
endowed according to the tenure of property intelligible in each 
age and country. Under the feudal system, ecclesiastics could 
~ receive grants of lands and manors as subject to a superior 
lord. The stricter feudal forms were introduced inte England 
by William the Conqueror, ard the effects of their application 
to ecclesiustical tenures soon began to appear. He was little 
likely, with the sword in his hand, to brook any opposition, and 
little likely to encounter it from bishops who were content at his 
nomination to intrude themselves imto the Saxon Sees. 
Lanfrane had experienced, while Prior of Bec, that William was 
not a person to be directly thwarted by an ecelesiastie in his 
own dominions; and William had some feeling of kindaess 
towards Lanfranc, for he had received effectual service from 
him at Rome in the affair of his marriage with his cousin 
Maud. William, though rapacious, bad a rude sense of justice, 
and was not eapricious—Lanfrane was capable of taking the 
measure of the King’s humour, and withstood it, or gave 
way to it, or modified it, as policy required. His influence was 
great at Rome with Alexander IL., who had studied under him 
at Bee, as well as with Hildebrand, then Archdeacon of Rome— 
his fame was universal as the successful antagonist of Berenger, 
and he was profoundly versed in the Canon Law. The second 
William was more avaricious, more prodigal, more passionate, 
and more cruel than his father. His aims were not so high, and 
his selfishness more deeply ingrained. He soon began to put 
in practice, as a means of replenishing his exchequer, the met 

of suspending the filling up of vacant Sees, in order the mean- 
while to appropriate their revenues to his own use. This was 
followed by the suppression of monasteries and the confiscation 
of their property. But even Rufus observed some moderation in 


* Saint Anselne de Cantordéry > Tableau de la Vie Monastique, et de la 


latte du Pouvoir Spiritaet avee le Pouveir Tomporel au Onaidme ditele. 
Par M, Charles do Reuusat, de Acadeéatie Frangaise. Paris, 1857. 
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his robberies, if one may so say, during the lifetime of Lanfrane, 
who had instructed him in his youth, and from whom he had 
received his spurs. On his death, the Archbishopric was kept 
vacant for the profit of the King during four years. At the end 
of that time, the instances of both laity and clergy offended by 
the long-continued scandal prevailed on the King, then on a bed 
of sickness, to fill the chair which had once been occupied by 
Augustine. Anselm, who had been Lanfranc’s successor at Bee, 
was reluctantly persuaded to succeed him in a less tranquil 
dignity. He stipulated for the restoration to the archiepiscopate of 
all the rights which had belonged to it at the death of Lanfranc ; 
and it is said that he also stipulated for the liberty to acknow- 
ledge Urban ITI. as Pope, instead of his rival, Clement III., the 
King’s Pope. He did homage for his domains, as his predecessor 
had done, and he was certainly not a man to disturb a kingdom 
and church from pride or haughtiness, fromirritability of temper, 
or from personal ambition. M. de Rémusat estimates the cha- 
racter of this prelate favourably but fairly. He is Roman Catholic, 
but of the old Gallican, and not the Ultramontane type, and he 
can appreciate the moral difficulties of an ecclesiastic honest but 
not heroic, conscientious but not far-sighted, during the struggle 
between the civil and spiritual authorities in the twelfth century. 

Had England remained as much isolated from the rest of 
Christendom as it had been during the Anglo-Saxon period—had 
its Archbishop of Canterbury been indeed what the Pope Urban 
IT. called Anselm, with a delicate flattery, alterius orbis Papa 
—its king and its metropolitan might have been able to settle 
the relation between the temporal and spiritual powers without 
any grievous conflict. But on the accession of the Norman 
dynasty, if the feudal principle which tended to subjugate the 
ecclesiastical element, beeame more stringent, the connexion 
thenceforward opened up between Romé and the English church- 
men introduced a strong counterbalancing influence. Circum- 
stances conspired to make this connexion intimate. Lanfranc 
was an Italian, native of Pavia, and Anselm was born on the 
confines of Italy, in the city of Aosta. By a singular coincidence, 
the one followed the footsteps of the other through Burgundy 
and France to the schools of Avranches ; both took their monastic 
vows in the Convent of Bee; both became priors and afterwards 
abbots of that convent, which under them rose to the highest 
reputation, its monks being elevated to abbacies, bishoprics, and 
even to the papal chair. We are continually surprised at the 
frequency and apparent facility of journeys to Rome in those 
days. Tout chemin méne & Rome was literally and proverbially 
true. Anselm was always received there with the highest 
respect. 

Anselm was not equal to Lanfranc in management and political 
ability—he was more of the monk, and of greater singleness of 
prance, At times he may have shown some want of dignity, 

ut he never exhibited haughtiness or high temper. He was 
actuated by his views of duty, or rather by his readiness to 
adopt such course of conduct as should prove to be his duty. He 
was one of those, of whom we meet with frequent examples in 
the middle ages, evidently born to the ecclesiastical life—mani- 
festly destined to it e cunabulis. Many were forced into it, or 
entrapped into it, or sought refuge in it from some deep sorrow, 
or were surprised into it by some startling event—by some mortal 
fear—by some apparently providential interference. Thus Lan- 
franc became a candidate for the vows when he had been alarmed 
for his life by the robbers who stripped him, and left him by 
night bound toa tree, in the forest near Rouen. Anselm had 
been piously taught by his mother, Ermengarda; and the reli- 
gious sentiment which is so often, if only transiently, felt in the 
youthful soul before the real trials of life have begun, was so 
strong in him, that while yet a boy he sought to devote himself 
to the monastic life. The abbot of the monastery where he offered 
himself rightly refused to receive him without the express autho- 
rization of his parents. Afterwards he was for a while blown 
about by some gusts of youthful irregularities, but the tree grew 
ultimately according to its earliest bent. There is abundant evi- 
dence that his devotion to the conventual life and to his 
studies was sincere. He took the vows at Bee, at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

The simplicity and humility of Anselm’s character did not 
facilitate the solution of the questions which arose between him 
and the English kings. He was always ready to confer, to sus- 
pend, to refer to a higher authority—he did not resent personal 
affronts, or seek for personal victories. M.de Rémusat has not 
succeeded in throwing many picturesque lights upon the series of 
contests with the temporal power which rendered Anselm’s life 
so restless and disturbed. It was not casy to do so. He has 
done better in giving a just estimate of his conduct, measuring 
it in reference to the ecclesiastical standard of those days, not 
by the standard of the collective Kuropean experience from that 
time to the present. In estimating both the virtues and vices 
of the ecclesiastics of the middle ages, account ought in fair- 
ness to be taken of the virtues and vices of those by whom 
they were opposed. The lettered and philosophic Anselm must 
have felt himself intrinsically a superior man to the strong- 
handed Conqueror—to the rapacious and headstrong Rufus— 
even to the specious and rr J Ilenry. If he struggled for the 
ancient possessions and privileges of his See, it was against the 
tyranny and greediness of men who could wicld the sword, but 
not write their names. If ecclesiastics of old were too often 
simoniacal, kings and dukes were as frequently their seducers 


and corruptors. Clerks were greedy—laymen were both greedy 
and sacrilegious. 

The temporal power in the days of Anselm was not clothed 
with the moral attributes of temporal power in modern times, 
and the injustice which has often been done to the ecclesiastical 
order in reviewing its contests with it has consisted not go 
much in aggravating the vices of the ecclesiastics as in suppress. 
ing those of their antagonists. Anselm and many others of hig 
order were honestly persuaded that the cause of true religion, of 
moral goodness, of social security and peace, was bound up with 
the cause of the Church—with its power and its discipline, 
For the sake of its power and privileges its noblest and 
most virtuous prelates contended with kings, and for the sake 
of its purity, as they understood it, they straitened its dis. 
cipline upon refractory clerks. A part of this discipline consisted 
in enforcing celibacy upon the secular clergy. The condition of 
celibacy was traditionally the most holy state—it was most 
effectual towards keeping the clerical order an order to itself. 4 
true celibacy was the opposite of vices into which the clergy, 
as well as others, were too prone to fall, and it was not understood 
that the attempt forcibly to — the human passions and 
affections is like building a wall of masonry across the course 
of an avalanche. Anselm’s memory has been regarded with 
some abhorrence in this country by reason of the compulsion 
which he exercised in this respect upon a reluctant clergy, 
Nevertheless, he erred in his minor, not in his major premiss— 
in the rule which he carried out, not in the principle upon 
which he acted. 

Anselm was no persecutor, and the cause of civil liberty was 
in those days usually felt to be allied with the cause of the 
Church. At times, when royal threats and royal corruption 
caused Anselm to be deserted by all his suflragans, the barons 
rallied round him, feeling that he was contending for rights as 
against power. Prelates like Anselm and & Beckett were 
popular. The Church was popular as an institution, when those 
who had the usufruct of its property did not disgrace them. 
selves as spiritual persons, because it was a my J national 
institution. The people derived benefits from the holders of 
that property, and no benefits, but only oppression, from the 
holders of any other. They were benefits which might indeed 
be appreciated as such only by a superstitious feeling, like indul- 
gences, or by a mean and base greediness, as with the receivers 
of doles ; and yet, suopietiondtels to the moral standards of that 

e, they were benefits. The Church was also a moral power, 
which at times wielded its spiritual arms with success in defence 
of the oppressed, and for the humiliation of the oppressor, 
Moreover, as an institution, it was the only means whereby 
men of low estate by birth could rise to the highest functions, 
and to a condition equivalent to that of the nobly born. 
means of the “dead hand,” the use of property was often distri- 
buted relatively to some kind of merit ; and, nearly or remotely, 
all families in the nation, low as well as high, had an intcrest in 
the ecclesiastical endowments. Truly, in the end, self-secking 
was fatal to this popular character of the Church as an institution, 
as it may be, in any day, to any institution. The vices of the 
English unreformed church culminated in a Wolsey ; but we 
must not therefore suppose that Anselm was a Wolsey. 

The contest concerning Investitures has often been amply 
illustrated. It is not necessary here even to follow our present 
author in his résumé of that subject, nor to trace the life of Anselm 
to the time of his compromise with Henry. Only it may be re- 
marked that that settlement had little or no effect on the ultimate 
relations between Church and State. These have been deter- 
mined by the movement of political society itself, by the grow- 
ing manifestation in civil government of the higher moral attri- 
butes, by the superior adaptation of lay statesmen to practical and 
administrative life as compared with Churchmen. In modern 
times, the influence of the Church on civil life is better seen in the 
dissemination of moral principles than in the exercise of political 
functions. We ought not, on that account, to attribute the strug- 
gles of Anselm for the privileges of the Church to ambition or 
greed of gain. We may regret that he was drawn from the 
retirement of the studious cloister into the uncongenial climate of 
public life; but we must honour him, because, amidst 
entanglements and provocations, he never swerved from truth, 
nor committed himself even by an angry word. Anselm died 
peaceably, surrounded by his ecclesiastics, on the Wednesday 
im Passion Week of the year rrog, in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age, and sixteenth of his archiepiscopate. He was buried 
the following day in his cathedral, by the side of his predecessor. 
The work of M. de Rémusat is divided into two parts—the 
former appropriated to the life of Anselm, the latter to the con- 
sideration of his doctrines and philosophy. In those portions of 
his history of Anselm which take in a great degree the form of 
annals, we have hinted at some occasional dryness; but in his 
estimate of the Archbishop’s character, and in his geveral sketch 
of the conflict between a temporal and spiritual powers, 
de Rémusat leaves nothing to be desired for candour of treat- 
ment or expressiveness of style. When he touches upon dogmatic 
theology, which is little, he does not profess to be upon his 
strong point. The concluding chapters of the work are devoted 
to a review of Anselm's position as a philosopher. In this 
character, Anselm is one of the most striking personages in the 
historical gallery of the middle ages. He stands at the entrance 


of the scholastic period properly so called, and was the head 
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or forerunner of the Realists, as Roscelin, his contemporary and 
antagonist, was of the Nominalists. He was a Platonist, though 
it is not easy to discover whence he could have derived his 
Platonism. He did not know Greek, and his learning generally 
was but second hand. He was eminently possessed of that 
faculty which makes much out of little material, and supplements 
defective data by divining thought. 

Only within the last generation or half century has anything 
like justice been done in modern Europe to the great thinkers of 
the medizval period.’ Abroad, this unfairness was due to Vol- 
tairianism—in England, to an uninstructcd and unreasoning Pro- 
testantism. ‘Those thinkers:were priests, and nothing morally good 
orintellectually great could be draped in a frock or carry a shaven 
crown. But the great questions which divided the philosophical 
schools of we and which divide modern metaphysicians, 
were debated also by monks; Monks of the present day, we 
fear, are not so well employed. Those were adroit and practised 
combatants—more adroit, it may be, than straightforward, be- 
cause they fought not upon the open plain, but within lists. 
Anselm anticipated what is called the ontological argument of 
Des Cartes for the being of God—Cogito Deum, ergo Deus est. 
The great scholastics, almost uno ore, disallow its validity. 
‘Albertus, Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Oceam, even Gerson, considered 
the being of God not demonstrable & priort. Whatever form the 
ontological argument is thrown into, it involves, as a syllogism, a 
petitio principii, or an ambiguous middle term. Thus—what- 
ever is an object of thought exists; God is an object of thought ; 
therefore, &c. Here is an ambiguous middle. In a sense, the 
Elysian fields, or Nephelocoecygia, are objects of thought. If 
the term ‘object of thought” includes already the real existence 
of that which is thought, then there is a petitio principii. Some- 
times the argument takes another shape:—God is perfect ; what- 
ever is perfect exists; therefore, &c. This is no other than to 
say, God is a perfect existence; whatever isa perfect existence is 
an existence; therefore, &c., where there is again a glaring 
begging of the question. 

Let us turn the problem into a more modern form. It shail 
be granted that existence is necessary to our conception of God— 
that existence is involved in the content of that conception; but 
God is not thereby “ posited” as a subject. The actuality of the 
subject must be given, before either an analytical or synthetical 
predicate can be coupled to it, as actual. Moreover, existence is 
only an analytical predicate of God. So far it appears true to say, 
existence is implied in the thought of God. But the question 
remains unsolved, whence is that thought derived, and what 
guarantee is there for a reality corresponding to it. Anselm did 
not feel the whole of the metaphysical difficulty ; for though he 
set himself to demonstrate the Cae of God @ priori, God as 
actual, as a real object of thought, was posited to him by faith ; 
fides querebat intellectum—it set the question, enunciated the 
proposition, constructed the diagram. Anselm had no intention 
of basing faith upon intellect, and the shrewdness of the scho- 
lastics, who suspected his argument, is therefore the more admi- 
rable, for it contains within it a germ of Pantheism. Its validity, 
if it has any, ultimately depends upon the identity, or at least 
the co-extensiveness of being and thought. 

M. de Rémusat, in his concluding chapter, reviews the opposite 
criticisms of Kant and Hegel upon the Anselmo-Cartesian argu- 
ment; and he undertakes to supplement that which is defective 
m it—at once obtaining a proof, through the consciousness, of 
the existence of a Perfect Being, and coaion the “ opening of any 
door to Pantheism.” The proof which he sketches out is founded 
upon a Platonic, and not an Hegelian, doctrine of ideas. The imper- 
fect in any kind suggests the perfect, as, for instance, in geome- 
trical figures. So likewise in goodness, and in excellence generally, 
the relatively perfect quickens the idea of the absolutely perfect. 

t may be said that the suggestion of these ideas neither neces- 
sitates the correspondence of any actuality equivalent to them, 
nor implies that they have any real existence of their own. Im- 
perfect circles and triangles suggest the ideas of perfect figures 
which have no real existence, either as things or as ideas, sepa- 
rable from our own thoughts. M. de Rémusat would reply that 
even these forms may well be supposed to exist. as laws in the 
Divine mind, and that God thus combines in Himself all perfec- 
tion, is the origin of all existence, and the source of all thought ; 
and he closes his elegant essay thus :— 

Nous citioris les notions géometriques: au licu de les réduire a cette 
existence énigmatique de simples idées, pourquoi ne pas dire qu’elles résidlent 
dans l’esprit supréme, comme les lois absolues des choses, concues par l’auteur 
des choses? Pourquoi ne pas replacer léternelle géométric dans I’cternel 

mitre? Certes, be Philosophes ont eu raison d’étre embarrassés de Vorigine 
les idées éternelles. Elles sont bien véritablement tombées du ciel dans 
Pesprit humain. Mais ce n’est pas le lieu do poursuivre dans Ja lunitre 
maceessible tout ce qui s’y Jaisse entrevoir 4 nos yeux éblouis. Contentons- 
nous de la grande et profonde vérité que nous avons apprise d’Anselme et 
de Cartes, mais que Platon savait avant eux. 

In fact, M. de Rémusat reproduces a theory—he docs not 
construct a proof. 


AN ARTISAN POET.* 


yas tendency to over-estimate the works of uneducated writers 
. is both very general and very pardonable. When we meet 
with talent, taste, or genius, surrounded by circumstances of 
indigence and ignorance, our compassion for misery and our 


* Pocsies deC..A.Grivot. Orleans: Gatineau. Paris: Librarie Nouvelle. 


love of the marvellous are alike roused into activity. Nor is 
it only these generous emotions that are thus awakened. | Mea 
are sometimes impelled by all that is most ungenerous to: heap 
up laurels on the brow of scribbling ploughmen,|the gaze of 
a village and the wonder of aday. A captious envy of writers 
of established fame induces the desire to exalt obseure and humble 
penmen at their expense. Against any sucli bias as we have 
described, whether springing from generous or ungenerous 
motives, the critic is bound to put himselfon his guard... Aecord- 
ingly the reader must not suppose that we em design w 
his emotions in heading this article an “ Artisan Poet,” or’ thi 
we propose to indulge in any rhapsodies either. on: M. Grivot's 
verses or on M. Grivot himself. Of the! former, we niay_ta: 
that they are “below perfection far, but far above dibgrace ;" 
and as regards the latter, the history of his career has appedved 
to us sufliciently interesting to warrant us in giving some! ac 
count of it. my 70 

Charles Auguste Grivot was born at Chiteauneuf-sur-Loire 
on the 16th March, 1814. His father was.a ‘tonnelier, or 
wine cooper; and a cooper his son continued to be to his 
thirtieth year, till which period he had never quitted his native 
village. Tt is scarcely too much to say—if the account of his 
biographer may be trusted—that all he knew was self-taught. 
During only ten months, in the course of two years, he attended 
an execrable village school, where orthograply was mistanght, 
and where grammar was not taught at all, He, abandoned 
this seminary of unsound learning at, the age of thirteen, 
and commenced an apprenticeship to his father. The latter, 
we are told, was grand chanteur, grand couteur, and. in the 
evenings thus whiled away in tales and ditties it is probable that 
young Grivot learned considerably more than on the benches of 
the school. His ear was tuned to rhythm by the one—his imagi- 
nation was fed and stimulated by the other, But this, was not 
his only source of information, In the house was.a book—one 
book, and only one—Lafontaine. It was in this that he learned to 
read, and we are told that he knew the fables by heart before he 
went to school. Of course we are informed—and it is very 
possibly true—that his only amusement in leisure hours was 
reading. ‘ Une vieille dame, sa voisine, faisait sa lecture habitu- 
elle de romans; elle les lui prétait et il les lut tous.” It speaks 
weil for the intellectual digestion of the boy that his works bear 
no traces of that dyspepsia which we might have expected from 
the deglutition of such unhealthy aliments at so unripe an, age. 
At fifteen, he came across the popular French Grammar of 2Voe/ 
et Chapsal. He opened it, and learned—what his schoolmaster 
had failed to teach him—that the language had rules. He pinssed 
it, and made it his constant care to subject to those rules bot 
tongue and pen. A casual and seemingly insignificant cireum- 
stance first turned his attention to poetry as an art, He dined 
at a friend’s house with his father. One of the party, being 
pinched for room, quoted Boileau’s lines :— ade 

Si on n'est plus l'ajse assis en.un festin, 
Qu’aux sermons de Cassagnac ou de labbé Cottin. 

A discussion ensued on the meaning of the passage. Young 
Grivot’s curiosity was excited. Who was this Boileau of whom 
he had heard so much? One of his friends, a workman of 
Chateauneuf, lent him Boileau’s works. The Lauria and the 
Art Poetique were soon learned by heart. Grivot made them 
his constant study ; and he did well. For, on an uneducated mind 
such as his, what could produce a more wholesome effect than the 
sound good sense, the moral beauty with which the Aré Poetigue 
is rife? We shall not now discuss the influence which Boileau 
has exercised on the literature of his. country. Sudlice at to sa’ 
that if we place ourselves at a Frencly (which is surely the — 
fair) point of view—if we banish from our minds. prejudices 
gathered from a narrow and exclusive attachment: to, English 
forms of thought—it cannot be doubted: that that influence has 
been salutary in the extreme. \ But, he had. yet another teacher 
besides the legislator of Parnassus—to wit, Nature... He had not 
lived on the banks of the Loire for nothing. | Jt is evidens from 
his poems that to all the beauties of nature, especially of river- 
scenery, he was keenly alive. To lio down on the bank, 
book in hand, and with stolen glances to watch mirrored 
heaven in the mirroring stream, was to him a very. parattise, 
when ‘‘ Sundays and holidays” enabled him to quit his hoops 
and casks. But amid all this his ignorance and want of informa- 
tion lay heavily upon him. He rested not till the burden was 
lightened. Geometry, mechanics, algebra, history, musie—all were 
welcome to those parched lips, which yearned for draughts of 
lore. Of English, we are told, he knew enough to be able to keep 
up a correspondence; and even heraldry ceased to be a mys- 
terious jumble of griflins and gridirons to the inquisitive mind 
and retentive memory of the young cooper. A: mere s¢iolist he 
must, of course, have been with this smattering of so many 
different subjects; but at least he was no coxcomb, Not, of 
him could it be said that. “knowledge pufleth up.” In so- 
ciety he was particularly reserved; and if one thing bored and 
vexed him more than another, it was the idea of being made 
a lion of. To kind interest he was ever gratefully open. But 
the vulgar curiosity of silly would-be patrons he could not en- 
dure. Far greater poets than Grivot have not escaped the 
weakness of *‘ showing off.” No such vanity was his. No one 
could ever get him to read or recite his own poems. It is 
possible that Moliére’s Misanth his favourite play—had in 


this respect taught him a useful lesson. Among modern poets, 
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let us observe in passing, he gave the preference to Casimir 
Delavigne, Lamartine, and Beranger. He might have made a 
worse selection. 

Such is the history of the education which Grivot procured for 
himself—and that amid all the distractions of his craft. These 
thickened upon him on the death of his parents, which took 

lace early in his life. Finding himself at the head of the 

usiness, he was obliged to have recourse to matrimony to help 
him out of his difficulties. But the t suffered, while the 
cooper throve. The cares of a family, the bustle of a workshop, 
the duties of his calling, all these were stern and most prosaic 
realities little favourable to poetic inspiration. ‘ Parmi tous ses 
dégouts, et déji dans sa timide modestie trop porté & se méfier 
de ses forces, il en vint souvent i se demander s'il n’était pas 
indigne des faveurs de Ja muse.” But amid all these discourage- 
ments—aggravated though they often were by straitened circum- 
stances and the pressure of absolute want—Grivot’s good sense and 
noble nature enabled him to steer clear of those socialist tenden- 
cies and that class-hatred by which more than one of the artisan 
poets of France have seriously damaged their chances of reaching 
vosterity. The Revolution of 1848 put his principles to the test. 
Te was urged to put himself forward as a deputy for the French 
Chambers. Artisans were solicited to stand; and of the class 
thus appealed to, who so fit to answer the summons as Grivot ? 
That the temptation was in some respects a strong one he did 
not deny; but expostulations and entreaties were alike powerless 
to induce him to yield to it. With all our anxiety to avoid 
hyperbole, we cannot but think there was little short of heroism 
in the simple language in which Grivot couched his refusal :— 
“ Je suis peu de chose, mais je m’estime, et je vis: je resterai ce 
que je suis.” We should here mention that at the time this offer 
was made him, Grivot had ceased to be a cooper. ‘The scarcity of 
wine during three successive years had diminished the demand for 
casks and eaten into his small savings. To support both himself 
and his family, he found it necessary to betake himself to some 
other calling. He stood for and obtained the post of agent- 
voyer, a very humble and ill-paid description of road-surveyor. 
After being moved about from one canton to another, he at 
length, after twelve years’ assiduous exercise of his functions, 
was nominated to the charge of an arrondissement. Diligent 


and conscientious to a fault, he fell a victim to his imprudent | 


zeal. During two of the hottest days of the summer of 1856, 
he walked upwards of fifty miles. An inflammatory fever ensued, 
which sent him to his grave. 

Let us now ask the reader to accompany us in a survey of 
Grivot’s poems, They are divided into three books; and those 
who consider the hard straits in which a great part of his life 
was passed will be surprised to find that one of these is devoted 
to a refutation, partly humorous, partly serious, of socialist 
theories. No man was more liable to be tempted by the utopian 
promises held out by the champions of socialism, for everything 
tended to make him dissatisfied with his social status, and yearn 
for some position where he might gain his bread without the 
sweat of his brow. But Grivot thought scorn of all their golden 
dreams, and gave no credence to their honeyed words, It 
were too little to say that his poems are filled with that spirit of 
resignation which characterizes, for example, the productions of 
Reboul, the baker of Nimes, for resignation implies the con- 
viction and the consciousness that the lot acquiesced in is indeed 
hard; whereas in Grivot the utmost contentment reigns through- 
out. So much for the general tone of these compositions of 
which we now proceed to consider the poctical merit more in 
detail. The first poem we have marked for notice is entitled 
“La Musique” (p. 55), and is assuredly one of the most artistic in 
the whole volume. The poet represents himself as hearing in 
succession all kinds of seth strains—religious, mournful, 
pastoral, martial, and so on. With a power of word-painting 
which poets of far greater fame would not disdain, he clothes in 
language the emotions which these sounds, divers and diverse, 
have severally awakened in his breast. Singularly beautiful is 
the concluding passage in which he recals the tune of the lullaby 
sung by his mother over his cradle :— 


Toujours vers son enfance on aime & revenir. 


Were it not for a certain prolixity of detail in some parts, we 
should place this poem abreast of those on the same subject by 
Pope and Dryden. Passing over some twenty pages, we come 
to some verses on the famous accident on the Versailles Railroad 
in 1842, when so many human beings were roasted alive. One 
line of this poem—to say nothing of its general merits—is a 
perfect chef-d’euvre of adroit apostrophe. After describing the 
mixed classes—high and low, rich and poor—who had flocked 
together on that day, whether for business or for pleasure, the 
poet goes on as follows :— 

Sur un char attelé de la vapeur qui gronde 

Ils roulaient, ils volaient: un oiseau les suivant 

En vain pour les atteindre, efit depassé le vent! .. . 

Dubruit! . . . Questce? . Aton Dieu, mortel, fais ta pritre, 

Hais-la vite! sur toi déchirant leur barriére, 

Fondent deux ennemis qui brisent en choquant: 

C’est le coup de la foudre et le feu du volean... . 


To turn to something of a gayer character, let us take “ La 
Foire au Chat,” which we are told is a Légende Orléanaise. 
*“Once upon a time” there lived at Jargau, a chiteau on the 
Loire, a most puissant scigneur, by name ‘Tho-Keven, who had a 
“lovely daughter” by name Ingelmonde, the fame of whose 


worth, wit, and beauty, was noised abroad through all the 
country far and near. For a whole concourse of belles, gentle 
and simple, convened together by Tho-Keven on the anniversa; 
of his daughter’s birth, had been compelled, in spite of them. 
selves, to own their inferiority to the fair Ingelmonde; and she 
had protested against this most just award, saying that beaut 
was in her eyes a thing of no account when compared wit 
goodness and virtue :— ‘ 

Ce n’est done pas 4 moi que le prix était da, 

Je veux qu’a la plus sage il soit par vous rendu. 


But vain was the protest of the gentle maiden :— 


Car le point sur le champ de nouveau débattu, 
Inglemonde eut encor le prix de la vertu. 


Now it came to pass that Seigneur Tho-Keven—who probably 
found it uncommonly dull in his fusty, rusty, old chateau—was so 
smitten with this great gathering in honour of his daughter, that 
he was minded to get a somewhat similar diversion every year 
by instituting a fair. But here lay the difficulty. In order to 
reach Jargau, the merchants who came from the north had to 
cross the Loire, to cross it in boats :— 

Les barques dérivaient, et pour les passagers 

La traversée offrait de trés graves dangers. 
“A bridge! a bridge! my daughter for a bridge!” Such was 
the intelligence which Seigneur Tho-Keven published far and near, 
No matter who it might be—manant ou chevalier, knight or churl 
—the engineer who should succeed in throwing a bridge across the 
Loire by the day specified for the fair, should have his daughter's 
hand; but if he failed in the undertaking— 

le matin de la féte 
La hache du bourreau ferait tomber sa téte. 


It happened that among those who had thronged to see and 
crown the beauty of the fir Ingelmonde, came a student named 
Glaber, who straightway conceived a fierce passion for the 
young lady, watched her as she sat on the moonlit turret high, 
and followed her steps as she roamed over meadow and glade. 
As soon as he heard Tho-Keven’s proclamation, his great soul 
burned within him, and he aspired to the rank of pontifex, the 
maiden herself being nothing loathe. Everything prospered—arch 
succeeded arch, and the bridge throve apace :— 

L’Amour en cet instant, décuplant sa science, 

Lui donnait le savoir, fruit de ’expérience. 


The solemn month of October drew nigh, when, of a sudden, 
the winds arose in their fury, and the floods came and beat upon 
arch and buttress, and down went the bridge. Glaber was in a 
terrible plight, and, as is often the case under such circumstances, 
when the hopes that span futurity are shivered to pieces, Satan 
paid him a visit. He swore, par l’enfer, that ere the night was 
spent the bridge should be restored again to its place, on the 
stipulation here following :— 

rr quand du jour va briller la lumiére, 

Compre.ds moi, le premier, ou, sans choix, la premiére 

Qui sur le pont par moi reconstruit passera 

Jeune ou vieux, mort ou vif, toujours m’appartiendra. 
This condition was accepted by Glaber. On the following 
morning, much to the astonishment of the good people of Jargau, 
and to the joy of the fair Ingelmonde, the bridge was all in its 
place again. According to the conditions set forth in Tho-Keven's 
proclamation, Ingelmonde, arrayed in nuptial attire, was the first 
to traverse the bridge— 

Elle en approche . . . y touche . . . y proméne ses pas, 

O miracle du ciel! Satan ne la prend pas! 
The reason thereof we shall allow M. Grivot to state in his 
own words :— 

Glaber s’etait montré plus malin que le diable, 

La ruse dans ce cas était bien pardonnable. 

Il avait pris un chat, qu’d force de chasser, 

Le premier sur le pont il avait fait passer. 

Pour prix de son travail Satan n’cut a” la béte, 

Tout le monde applaudit & la ruse, et la féte 

Oi’ peut-étre bientdt vous ferez maint achat, 

Regut le méme jour le nom de Foire au Chat. 


And so ends a very amusing poem, of which the only fault is that 
superfluity of detail and want of compression of which we have 
already complained, but which is more or less a defect in all 
French poetry. 

The second book opens with a poem on which we regret to 
say that we can find no language sufliciently strong to express 
our unmitigated disgust. M. Grivot’s friends ought to have had 
more sense than to admit it into the volume—though they would 
probably retort that our objections to ‘‘ Un Messie” are founded 
more on the odious comparison of England to that “ old serpent 
than on the blasphemous parallel drawn between the empire 
the first Napoleon and the advent of Christ, the crusher of the 
serpent’s head. M. Grivot must, we think, be a descendant of 
the village doctor in the interior of France (we had the fact from 
the lips of his patient) who in 1816 proposed a somewhat novel 
interpretation of the 1. N. R. I. on a ecrucifix—namely, Imperator 
Napoleo, Rex Italie—and then went down on his knees, 
hands the while clasping the ¢rucifix, and exclaimed, “ rig 
ce croix que jai vecu, c'est par ce croix que je mourrai.” But 
such insane hero-worship, if excusable in 1816, cannot be tole- 
rated for a moment in 1845, the date of ‘Un Messie ;” and we 
are sincerely pained that M. Grivot’s volume should be defiled 
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so scandalous a production. On the other hand, the poem 
next but one following—a kind of political apologue, entitled 
«Thomas le Meunier’”’—is an admirable piece of humour. One 
line in particular is very happy :— 
Thomas pensait un jour (il pensait quelquefois). 


Excellent, too, in every respect, is the next poem, called 
“Meuris,” under which name the author evidently intends to 
refer to himself, and which deals with the difficulties that the 
artisan-poet has to encounter in making his way to the temple of 
fame. No writer of his class had a better right to protest against 
neologisms, and to vindicate the purity and elegance of the 
French language. The poem is full of hits at the romantic 
school and its disdain of submission to all the laws of classic com- 
position. Not such were the principles adopted by “ Meuris:"— 

Il ne sait point sortir de son étroit sentier, 

Et si l’on ne pensait que le rude metier 

L’est venu prendre enfant dans les bras de sa mére, 
On pourrait soupgonner qwil connait la grammaire. 


The last of these four lines is a capital piece of sarcasm. 

We have no hesitation in endorsing the words which 
Béranger wrote in a letter to Grivot, on the receipt of a 
smaller collection printed in the lifetime of the poet—**Ce qui 
me surprend autant que leur mérite, c’est que votre nom n’ait pas 
Jus de retentissement 4 Paris.” The testimony here recorded 
is of great value. Béranger never flattered this class of poets— 
on the contrary, his first impulse always was to damp their 

tieal ardour by searching criticism and sharp rebuffs. We 
trust, however, that the reader will place as little reliance on 
Béranger’s opinion as on our own, but will hasten to judge for 
himself. He will have the additional satisfaction of feeling that 
in so doing, he is ministering to the relief of the widow and 
children of the poet, who have been left in very straitened cir- 
cumstances, and on whose behalf this volume has been published. 


CHANTREY’S WOODCOCKS.* 


AY Gee Y of our readers will probably have been puzzled by the 
title of this book, and lost in conjecture as to what émea 
nrepéevra could have taken flight on such a subject as a woodcock 
—a bird whose name in French, wre bécasse, has passed into a 
proverb for a female fool, a “goose,” and which in Barbary is 
called the “‘ ass-partridge.” 

It seems that on the morning of November 2oth, 1829—let us 
be exact as to the date, for the person principally concerned has, 
much to the editor’s astonishment, put the event in 1830—Sir 
Francis Chantrey was on a visit to Mr. Coke, of Holkham, in 
Norfolk, and joined his host and a party to shoot over that 
celebrated manor. At the very commencement of the day’s sport, 
he had the good fortune (sic in preface) to kill rwo woopcocks 
AT ONE sHOT (the capitals are the editor’s). Upon this the 
at sculptor apparently went mad with delight; for, dropping 
gun, he rushed into the midst of his friends, who were blazing 
away at the hares and pheasants in all directions, and screamed out 
the astounding news. We must continue in the words of the editor 
—they are toorich to be abridged. ‘‘ The triumph was, as may be 
imagined, hailed by the assembled sportsmen with wonder and 
applause ; and, on its announcement, Mr. Coke, himself an enthu- 
silastic lover of the chase in all its forms, marshalled the whole 
party—* guns,’ keepers, and beaters—in line; he then made 

hantrey pass along the ranks; and, as he passed, each indi- 
vidual in succession uncovered, and made an obeisance to the hero 
of the day.” A memorandum of the event, written in the most 
hyperbolic language, and signed by three witnesses, was entered 
in the game-book of Holkham Hull, a duplicate of which was 
sag to Chantrey ; and, to make a long story short, he seems to 

ve been deluded into the notion that he had accomplished a feat 
quite unique. So, to commemorate it, he sculptured the two 
birds in bas-relief on an upright monument, which now adorns 
the grounds at Holkham. This became a mark for a host of 
versifiers, good, bad, and indifferent—in Latin, Greek, and 
English—and hence the present work, which is a collection of 
180 (!) epigrams and versicles on this one subject. 

All’s well that ends well, as, no doubt, Mr. Coke thought ; 
but, after this much ado about nothing, did it not occur to Sir 
Francis that his brother-sportsmen were indulging in a ponderous 
joke at his expense? Nothing of the kind; and the editor, with 
much less cause, seems to be e ually blind. But how does the 
case stand? Sir Francis himself confessed that he had no idea 
that two birds rose when he fired. He covered his bird, and 
killed it; but, to his amazement, when he went to pick it up, two 
lay dead. This scarcely seems an adequate reason for such an 
To triumphe and flourish of trumpets as this book sends forth ; 
and we cannot help suspecting that the whole is one gigantic 
Piece of irony carefully wrapped up. 

Woodeocks are plentiful enough at Holkham in the season, 
and to kill one is reckoned no extraordinary feat. To kill two 
at once would be a fit subject for congratulation, if inten- 
tional; but to compliment a man on his wonderful skill in 
knocking over two birds when he only meant to kill one, is 
much the same as praising a player at billiards for a magni- 
eer stroke when he has made a manifest “fluke,” or a 

untsman for his plucky riding when his horse has bolted with 


* Wi Thoughts on Chantrey’s Woodcocks. Edited by James Patrick 
Muir M.A. ‘With Etchings, London: John Murray. 1857. 


him. “The chorus of bards,” says Mr. Muirhead, in a long and 
somewhat incoherent preface, “who have sung the fate of the 
cocks, and their fair restoration by the chisel of the destroyer, 
have allowed but little share in the event to accident; and with 
the freedom always (?) conceded to poets, have generally attri- 
buted to Chantrey all the credit that could have been due to him, 
had he been in intention, as well as in execution, the most unri- 
valled and inimitable of sportsmen.” The drift of this sentence 
is obscure; for Mr. Muirhead has been all along endeavouring 
to show that Chantrey had fairly earned a title to be regarded as 
an excellent sportsman, and that this famed shot of )is was far 
more conspicuous for its rarity than many other extraurdinary 
instances which he cites in comparison. However, the shot was 
made, the ovation held, the monument erected, and these rhymes 
were written to celebrate an imaginary triumph of sporting skill, 
though a real triumph of the sculptor’s art. 

Among the contributors appear the names of many noted for 
their scholarship or epi matic talent—as the Marquis of 
Wellesley, Archdeacon rangham, Baron Alderson, Lords 
Jeffrey and Tenterden, the Rev. W. L. Bowles, Dean Milman, 
and Allan Cunningham, Bishops Maltby, Otter, and Wilberforce, 
Canon Selwyn, Drs. Scott, Moberly, &c.; and, assuming that 
Chantrey’s shot was intentional, | equally worth celebratin 
with his sculpture, the subject was a happy one, and in suc 
hands could not but give rise to neat and elegant effusions. Of 
these the Marquis of Wellesley has, as might be expected, 
furnished an exquisite set of Latin elegiacs, which worthily open 
the collection. They are too long to quote at full, but the fol- 
lowing extract will give an idea of their spirit :— 

Ponain inter medios, sacrata umbracula, saltus 
Signa quibus vere restituentur aves ; 
Vere in morte tamen, quales jacuere sub alta 
Tlice, jamque anima deficiente pares; ~ 
Aspice languentes deflexo in marmore pennas! 
‘spice que plumis gratia morte manet! 
Which has been prettily rendered by the editor :— 
Sculptur’d by me, the birds with lifelike grace 
Shall breathe, restor’d to this fair woodland place ; 
Yet true, as dying by yon oak they lay, 
And in sad union sighed their souls away ; 
See the carv’d stone their drooping wing sustains! 
See e’en in death each plumy charm remains ! 


By the bye, has not the editor in translating venator novus, 
archer-novice, in the second line of the poem, missed the meaning 
of novus? In his preface he labours hard to show that Chantrey 
was (to use his own words) “much attached to two at least of the 
sports of the field, having loved shooting much, and fishing 
seo more.” May not zovus therefore mean fresh, early at 
his sport. 

Of the other Latin contributions to the volume, those of Arch- 
deacon Wrangham strike us as the most felicitous. The following 
is a good specimen of what a serious epigram ought to be :— 

Qua morimur dextraé in lucem revocarour eddem ; 
Que vitam abstraxit, vivere deinde dedit. 

Ah! felix utrinque manus—que ne rir 
Nos jubet hae, ilae posse perire vetat! 


Thus Englished by the author :— 
By the same hand we fall and we revive ; 
e who destroyed us bade us thenceforth live. 
Twice happy hand! which while it bids us die, 
Bids us in marble live immortally. 

We will spare our readers Greek, though there is a sore 
temptation to quote Dr. Scott, Mr. Boulton, and Canon Selwyn, 
among others; but we must notice what seems a misprint of 
tuxev for rurey, in the second line of Dr. Scott's verses :— 

Oby 6 rvywr, 6 rvydy 6 rurele. 
And Mr. Muirhead has missed the antithcsis in translating— 
Rare shot! Nor hapless who, thus slain, revives! 

Mr. Boulton excels in Greek, Latin, and English; but the 
theme of all his epigrams is so similar that they should have been 
placed (like the translations) in juxtaposition, as renderings of 
the same idea in different words, and not have been scattered 
over the volume. The English verses are of varied merit—some 
very good, some but indifferent, and some disappointing, con- 
sidering the authors. As neat as any is the Bishop of Oxford’s:— 

Life in death, a mystic lot, 
Dealt thou to the wingtd band: 


Death—from thine unerring shot, 
Life—from thine undying hand, 


Though it is a considerable poetic license to call a brace of birds 
aband. The Hon. Frederica Anson has sung the fate of the slain 
thus :—~ 
Long may this spotless marble tell 
When Chantrey fir’d two woodcocks fell ; 
They met their doom together ; 
But now by his transcendant art 
Into new life he bids them start 
And makes them live for ever! 


These lines certainly shine by contrast with those of K.’s, which 
immediately follow, beginning 

Death’s fatal shaft, with 7urid lightning’s glow, 

And swift-compelling laid these victims low ; 
which have an unmistakeable smack of the village stonemason's 
epitaph-book, and must have originally figured on the tombstone 
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of “two lovers struck by lightning.” Among the disappointing 
productions we must name Lord Jeffrey's couplets, and Ailan 
Cunningham's rhymes, which would have passed muster, if he 
had ended half way, and not tried the facetious. 

Before concluding this notice, the editor's share in these 
“ winged” tributes to Chantrey must not be forgotten. He has 
contributed about half the volume, and has sufficiently proved 
his versatility of talent. His translations are for the most part 
close and accurate, preserving at the same time an easy flow of 
rhythm and much poetical feeling. His version of Professor 
Selwyn's elegant Greek epigram, which has been ably rendered 
into Latin by Dr. Moberly, is yery superior to Mr. Bowles’s, 
who in the last line has failed to express the antithesis dvri 
ehapepiov Mr. Bowles translates— 


Fix’d by transeendant art immortal here, 
Mr, Muirhead— 


we, once mortal, now undying live. 


But we cannot leave Mr. Muirhead without protesting against 
the strange nomenclature used in his blank-verse lines numbered 
LVIIL.— 

Brind’d and bary'd with sudden rufous gleam ; 

But all untinetus’d with Pavonian dyes. 


Such phrases as “opal morning,” “ sapphire moon,” “amethys- 

tine eve,” 

Somnambulant, they roam’d the hills at dark, 
(we question much the statement, as a fact of natural history), 
“ green frond-coronets,” and tho like, are poetry run mad, The 
facetious part of the book, too, is unworthy of the more serious ; 
and, with the exception of one or two pieces of the editor's, 
scarcely deserved to be included in the collection. 

We have taken exceptions to the fact which laid the foundation 
of this book ; but it is only just to say that it has given birth to 
a collection of verses whieh will, for the most part, afford pleasure 
to the educated reader, and which must surprise every one by 
the adroit may in which nearly the same thought has been 
clothed in dilferent language. The volume, we may add, is 
beautifully printed on a delicate bulf-tinted paper; and not the 
least admirable feature of the book is the illustrations, which 


have been exquisitely etched by Mr. Redaway. 


RIVERSTON* 


E. have lately had to speak our mind about several bad 
novels. This may be thought a needless cruelty. It may 
be thought that the bitterest cup the writer of an unsuccessful 
novel ought to be made to taste is the cup of Lethe—that his 
suflicient punishment is to be neglected and forgotten. But we 
wish the bad novels were really unsuccessful. They are forced into 
currency, like the rest, by the circulating libraries, and handed 
about to deprave and deaden the taste and destroy the moral 
stamina of the customers of those intellectual gin-shops—to dis- 
seminate among the weak and half-cducated natures who batten 
on this kind of garbage false sentiments, affected emotions, and 
wrong views of duty and of life. Imagination in man is not a 
freak of nature, but a faculty implanted for certain ends, capable, 
like all other faculties, of use and abuse, of improvement and of 
depravation, and the abuse and depravation of which are as 
mischievous as those of any other part of the mind. A writer 
who, merely to amuse himself, or from literary vanity, or for 
money, sends into the world a careless and frivolous novel, com- 
mits just as dangerous an offence as if he had written a careless 
and frivolous work on a serious subject—perhaps even more so, 
for trashy essays and sermons seldom do much harm. 
_ We are glad, however, to note the appearance of a novel of a 
better, though not of a first-rate kind... The author of Ziverston 
tries, at all events, to write well, and to paint character healthily 
and truly; and she has a certain amount of real observation and 
sentiment to warrant her in writing. Few people will think that she 
has a very sound theory of the female character, or that she sees the 
full value of self-control, and womanly dignity and reserve. Many 
people will think her heroine intensely self-conscious, hysterically 
passionate, and not overburdened with delicacy. Nor can we 
say that the novel shows any great art in the construction of the 
story, any great skill in the development of character, or any 
great point in dialogue or description. Some of it is sufficientl 
fedious reading. Still, on the whole, there is an effort in it, bot 
more and literary, which seems to us to raise it above the ignoble 
crowd. 

The noyel,is in form an autobiography. The heroine and 
autobiographer is a governess, Her name is Honor Sybil Haig, of 
which Honor and Haig are typical of her ostensibly humble posi- 
tion—Sybil, of her real pretensions, and the witching and charin- 
ing powers she conceives herself to possess. ‘The reader, how- 
eyer, need not think that he is going to be treated to the sorrows 
of a governess, or that general bitterness against society which is 
their too natural, though feeble and irrational, revenge. After 
meeting with some cold receptions in her search for a place, 
Miss Honor Sybil Taig finds a very warm and kind reception in 
Riyerston Hall, near Hastings, the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wynter; and there her class-sufferings end. Mrs. Wynter is a 
gentle, nervous woman, who plays no very active part in the 


* Riverston. B Georgiana M, Craik. 3 vols. London: Smith Elder, 
and Co, 1857. 


drama; Mr. Wynter is a good-natured squire, who eats his 
dinner quietly, does not grumble when it is late, and holds hig 
tongue. There are three young ladies in the family, whose 
several and disconnected stories fill the greater part of the novel— 
Helen, Sydney (rather a queer name for a woman), and Effie— 
Kffie, the youngest of the three, alone being Miss Haig’s pupil. 
Helen is engaged to a clergyman of the name of Beresford; but she 
grows tired of her fiancé, and gives him a rival. A stormy rupture 
takes place at a ball, and Beresford shoots himself next morning, 
Helen after this falls, as well she may, quite into the background, 
and exists only ina penitent, melancholy, and somewhat ghostlike 
state. Sydney, like her elder sister, is coquettish, or at least 
uncertain in her affections. Her lover is the excellent Mr. Rupert, 
She quarrels with him about a piece of nonsense, and flirts with 
the anything but excellent Mr. Leslie. Mr. Rupert discovers 
that Mr. Leslie is the seducer of his sister, who is living ixcog, 
at Riverston under the name of Hammond. A duel ensues, in 
which both parties are wounded. Both recover; and Mr. Rupert 
regains his Sydney, while Mr. Leslie makes the amende honorable 
by marrying his victim. As to Effie, whom one expects to be 
the principal character next to Miss Haig herself, she is nearly 
bitten by a mad dog, and has a bad illness of which she nearly 
dies; and that is the whole of her history. 

As to Miss Haig, she modestly talks of herself as an imperfect 
character, but she shows nothing but wisdom, right feeling, 
power of influencing others for good, scl{-sacrifice, and heroism 
on all occasions. She saves the house from burglars, catches 4 
mad terrier by the nape of the neck, to grees his biting her 
pupil (in imitation of the late Sir Fowell Buxton), and goes her- 
self to stop the duel, instead of sending the men to stop it, which 
seems the more natural course. The strength of her emotions is 
absolutely terrific. When she lies awake at night there is a 
regular tornado of agony. When a meeting with a person she 
eares for is not what she wished it to be— 

I turned away with a dull pain—an empty hunger at my heart. Was this 
our meeting ? this the return for which I ha weakly counted hours and days? 
my spot of sunshine? my looked-for cup of wine ? 


She is evidently ready for a kindred spirit. He comes—appro- 
priately ushered by a thunder-storm—Mr. Gilbert Kingsley, the 
modified Rochester of this modified Jane Hyre. - He is elderly, 
deformed, and cynical, having been soured by an early disap- 


‘pointment in love, but has splendid long black hair and mag- 


nificent eyes, and is tremendously interesting. He is a much 
better and gentler personage than Mr. Rochester, as_ his 
governess, though formidable, is less formidable than Jane Eyre. 
The courtship is rough, but decidedly warm. It is protracted by 
the self-mistrust of the gentleman—a quality of the excess of 
which in him the lady bitterly complains, and which she does 
her best to enable him to break through, by talking of “ Ilope” 
very early in the day, in a strain encouraging enough to excite 
self-confidence in the most timid wooer. A slight hitch is also 
occasioned by the arrival at home of the gallant and handsome 
sailor son “Frank,” and the occurrence of some panes 
between him and Miss Haig, which are misconstrued by the 
diffideuce and suspicion of her lover. At last, however, of 
course, Mr. Gilbert Kingsley does propose, and is accepted, 
though not till after a period of suspense, which throws Miss 
Haig into a whirlwind of despairing passion, quite beyond the 
reach of all our powers of sympathy. p 

The sad necessity of filling three volumes has told, as usual, in 
the flatness and diffuseness of the dialogue :— 


“ Mother, I am thirsty—I want whey or lemonade—which is the fittest . 


for me? ilie, can you make lemonade—with plenty of sugar in it? I 
think that bandage is too tight. Look, mother, ought it to press me s0 
round the ankle? Miss Haig, why do you sit there? What are you doing? 
T can’t see you.” 

“ My dear boy, how can you go on talking so! Iam sure, with the pain 
you must be in, it would be a better thing if you would try to go to sleep. 
I wish I had got your uncle to carry you up-stairs to your room at once. He 
has gone away somewhere now. Effie, do you know where he has gone? 

“My dear mother, if you talk of getting my uncle to carry me another 
foot anywhere, lame as I am, I shall rise and fly from the house. I feel 
bruised all green and blue where he has griped me already.” 

“ Frank, will you try to go to sleep ?” . 

“Ts it my duty, mother? A necessary thing for an invalid ?” ‘ 

“My dear boy!—Come, we will draw the curtains, and be very quiet. 
Turn you your face to the wall, and I will put a cloak over you, and you will 
be asleep in ten minutes.” 


Any one might write this sort of thing—and it is the usual 
sort of thing in three volume novels—if he would only take notes 
of the most vapid tea-party, and print them. People may think 
it is natural and graphic, like Dutch painting ; but Dutch paint- 
ing pleases because it requires and exhibits art. There is no 
whatever in writing dowa exactly what a lady says when she 
buys something at the milliner’s, or orders dinner. Nothing 
which is written in this way can possibly be lasting. 


SINAL, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN.* 
EW readers of Mr. Hamilton’s Wanderings in North Africa 
could fail to perceive that the author of that work had 
the capacity for producing something much superior to it. It 
was a dull book, but it was dull only because no human creature 


* Sinai, the Hedjaz, end Soudan. Wanderings round the Birth-place of 
the Prophet. By James Hawilton, Author of * Wanderings in North Africa. 
London: Bentley. 1857. 
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who does not purpose going thither can take very much interest 
in the desert P ses. 0-5 which Mr. Hamilton found his way to the 
Egyptian border. The Cyrenaica itself, although more interest- 
ing, excites, after all, but an imperfect sympathy. Mr. Hamilton 
has now chosen a more attractive subject. In writing of Mount 
Sinai, he is of course greatly at a disadvantage. Mr. Stanley 
has taken the wind out of the sails of most Biblical voyagers for 
many a day to come. The Hedjaz, however, is comparatively 
new ground. Not many have made the cireuit of the Caaba, 
even at the most respectful distance ; and we do not know that 
any one has ever described the line of Mr. Hamilton’s route 
between the Red Sea and Chartum. 

Cairo was the starting-place of his explorations. The mild 
freshness of an Egyptian spring, when the almond flowers, and 
the green buds begin to clothe the vine, was the incentive to new 
wanderings ; and Mr. Burton was the adviser who pro nosed a 
journey down the Red Sea to Cosseir, and an expedition into the 
interior. Preliminaries were settled—the oft-described road to 
Suez was traversed—and Mr. Hamilton was soon on board a 
sambuk, a half-decked boat of twenty tons, a craft not dissimilar 
in character to those which sailed in old days from Elath and 
Eziongeber. All night this pleasant vessel lay tossing at her 
anchor. At sunrise, the timid crew resumed their voyage, and 
another weary day and night brought them to the little village 
of Tor—a collection of some twenty huts built of madrepores. 
Here the travellers obtained camels, visited the Convent of St. 
Catherine, and climbed Gebel Musa. As they journeyed, they 
saw many of the victims who were engaged in forming the great 
road which was destined to lead to Abbas Pacha’s desert palace 
—that monstrous product of folly and power which, as was then 
supposed, would cost more than the railway from Alexandria to 
Cairo. 

From Sinai Mr. Hamilton returned to Tor, and sailed thence 
to Jidda, enjoying the sunsets and cursing Arab seamanship. 
The port of Mecea is one of the most Oriental of Oriental cities. 
Even Damascus must yield to it. ‘There are scarcely any Chris- 
tians in the place, and every Islamite nation has its representa- 
tives. ‘The population of the town is about 20,000. Its trade is 
chiefly in the hands of Mahommedans from Hindostan, and hun- 
dreds of their poorer countrymen encamp ex permanence in the 
streeis, and ccieet. by their extreme wretchedness, but little 
eredit on the British Government. Mr. Hamilton thinks that 
these unhappy wretches should be forbidden to repair to Mecca. 
Islam does not, it appears, inculcate the duty of pilgrimage upon 
its poorer votaries. The markets are wretchedly supplied, and 
the exports are quite trifling ; but Jidda is the extrepdét of a consi- 
derable trade between India and the Turkish Empire. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Cole, the representative of Great Britain at 
Jidda, the travellers obtained permission to visit Tayf, the resi- 
dence of the Sherif of Mecca, whose power extends through all 
the region round the Holy City. The Sherif Abd-el-Motaleb— 
who ruled in T'ayf when Mr. Hamilton was there, but has been 
since deposed—is the thirtieth in descent from Ali and Fatimah 
the daughter of the Prophet. He is a man of no ordinary powers, 
and is intimately acquainted with the politics of Europe. He 
possesses, that is, not the parrotlike knowledge of what is goin 
on in the civilized sear 4 which is common amongst Turkis 
Pachas, but a really statesmanlike acquaintance with the progress 
of events. Mr. Hamilton formed the most favourable opinion of 
him, and laments, in the preface to this work, his removal from 
oflice. He was alive to the commercial capabilities of his country, 
as well as to its backwardness in civilization: and his fall has 
deprived it of any chance of being well governed for a long time 
to come. A Sherif imposed by the will of the stranger, and not 
of the old line, can never rule long in Arabia; and government 
through a Pacha is simply impossible. 

Throughout his volume, Mr. Hamilton has scattered many 
useful suggestions with regard to Oriental politics. Amongst 
other things, he calls attention to the very anomalous arrange- 
ments of our Consular service in the East. Mr. Cole, who has 
to | grag the interests of about 2000 British Indian subjects at 
Jidda is only a Vice-Consul; whereas the representative of 
France, who has to take care of just one resident, is a Consul. 
Of course the Frenchman takes precedence on all occasions ; and 
the barbarians of the Hedjaz, who are incapable of comprehending 
minute distinctions, immediately jump to the bi. tate that 
England is inferior in power to France. Again, Mr. Hamilton 
repeatedly assures us that England has only to say the word 
to put down the traffic in slaves along the ptian frontier ; 
and he is most anxious that our Government should attempt to 
purchase from the Turks the island of Massawa and the small 
town of Hakiko opposite to it. He believes that, ere long, these 
two places would form most important commercial stations. 

Mr. Hamilton’s remarks upon the great Arabian legislator are 
among the best parts of his book. He knows what preceded 
Islam, and ean, therefore, make allowance for its shortcomings. 
The personal character of Mahommed has also deeply impressed 

im. He places him only a little lower, if lower at all, than 
Socrates :— 

His career at the outset was the revolt of a noble nature against a coarse 
and cruel polytheism ; his wonderful success might well persuade him that 

_Was indeed the chosen of Heaven, and the calmness of his death pro- 
claimed the convictions and sealed the doctrine of his life. He must be aman 
of a sterner theology than I care to profess, who can read unmoved the simple 
chronicle of his death-bed. On that last Monday—it had always been hi 

te day—he lay turned to the wall wrapped up in a black cloak, and 


covering his head to conceal from those dear to him the workings of agony on 
his face. Before the final struggle, lifting up his face, he exclaimed—* May 
God be far from those who make the tombs of his servants places of prayer!” 
The very last words he was heard to utter as he expired, as if in answer to an 
unseen Visitor were—* In the company of the blest on high.” 


Mr. Hamilton, after returning to Jidda from Tayf, om 
to sail to Cosseir; but, alarmed at the probable length of the 
voyage, he changed his mind, and erossed the sea to Sawakin. 
After a stormy but short passage, he arrived at that port, and 
struck inland for Chartum, on the Blue Nile~a long dreary 
journey through an unknown country, by describing which he 
hes done good service to geography, but has contributed but 
little to the knowledge or amusement of the general reader. 
These provinces are ruled, or misruled, by Egyptian satraps, 
who sadly want a little European superintendence. Chartum, 
which stands in the angle formed by the junction of the White 
and Blue Niles, is a metropolis of the vices. The greater number 
of its Frank inhabitants are traders on the White Nile—dealers 
in ivory, and, as My. Hamilton hints, “in ebony also.” . Five 
months of the year they spend in a sort of buccaneering expe- 
dition up the river, and the remaining seven are devoted to the. 
pleasures, legitimate and illegitimate, which Chartum affords. 
Amongst the former is an inordinate consumption of arrack, which 
seems absolutely necessary in that climate. Mr. Hamilton drank 
sometimes a pint a day without experiencing the very slightest 
symptoms of intoxication. Chartum is an admirable station for 
the naturalist. In the trellised walk of a garden there Mr. 
Hamilton saw many rare beasts, chained each to a post—some of 
them, he says, new to science. Such were a cloaked monkey, of 
which no specimen had ever before been taken alive ; and a pair 
of ant-eaters, not pangolins, but nearly ellied to the ant-cater of 
America. 

From Chartum, Mr. Hamilton sailed down the river between 
banks whose exuberant fertility owed nothing to the labour of 
their inhabitants. The slothfulness of this swarthy race of 
“blameless Ethiopians” is indirectly, if not directly, encouraged 
by the rulers of Egypt, who know that wealth brings strength, 
and dread to lose their hold on this vast, though to them useless, 
district. From Berber, the travellers struck across the Nubian 
Desert, to rejoin the Nile at Korosko; and after a careful 
observation of the country, Mr. Hamilton came to the con- 
clusion that the digging of a canal through the desert would be 
not only a possible, but an enormously remunerative, enterprise. 
From Korosko, he descended the great river to Cairo, where he 
arrived just in time to hear that Abbas Pacha had gone to his 
account. 

To many Englishmen the character of that prince, as depicted 
by Mr. Hamilton, will cause no little astonishment. Here was 
a man in the full light of the nineteenth century, in daily contact 
with civilization, and whose rise and disappearance we have all 
witnessed, who combined the worst qualities of the worst 
Roman Emperors. Stained with more vices than a decent 
historian can well venture to cnumerate, he pursued his favourite 
design of raising his son to the viceregal seat with a cold, calcu- 
lating, murderous cruelty which throws into the shade the 
— fury of Caligula or the half insane outbreaks of Nero. 

he unfortunates who excited his suspicion were sent to die in 
the mines of Fazoghli, amongst horrors such as those which the 
author of Anastasius has so strikingly portrayed in his account 
of the prisons of Constantinople. It is not surprising that the 
oldest and most effectual method of “tempering despotism” was 
employed in the case of this fiend m human shape. t 

Mr. Hamilton, in the short aud very pleasantly-written chapter 
with which he concludes his work, tries to explain the faseination 
which is exercised over him by the Hast. ‘The feeling, however, 
is too indefinite, and he fails to convey to the reader any very 
distinct idea, There is a craving in many natures which the 
boundlessness of desert scenery and the freedom of desert life 
are peculiarly calculated to gratify— 

The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow; pit 
The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of ow: sorrow. 


Then, too, we must not overlook the disgust at “ all ctable 
persons and all respectable things” which is so natural to the 
spoilt children of civilization, and which is strongly developed in 

r. Hamilton, who, though he may be a rigid ascetic for all we 
know to the contrary, takes an indulgent view of the sins of 
others, and wandering far and near amongst men, remembers 
that they are dust. His love of Eastern travel is not, however, 
a mere idle delight in wandering. He has long dreamed of an 
exploring journey to discover the sources of the Nile. While at 
Chartum, he obtained information which left on his mind no 
doubt as to its feasibility. The recent expedition set on foot 
by the present Viceroy of Egypt, was, he thinks on so large a 
scale as to ensure its failure from the first; and he is not in 
the least surprised that the motley crew of savants quarrelled 
before leaving Cairo. There is no danger to be apprehended 
when the expedition has sailed 4co miles south of Chartum. The 
white traders penetrate thus far, and by their violence often 
excite distrust amongst the natives. Three savants, ten thousand 
pounds, seven Europeans, and a few native servants, ought to be 
enough for all purposes :— 

Fontem querere Nili has, for more than two thousand years, signified to 
attempt the impossible; but modern science and enterprise have surmounted 
greater difficulties, and it may be fairly hoped that the Nile will not for many 
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years longer continue the opprobrium of phy. It is nearly three 
thousand years since Homer sang of the descent of the Nile from heaven. 
Fifteen centuries later, Claudian celebrated the unviolated secret which 
surrounds its sources :>— 


Seereto de fonte cadens, qui semper inani 
Queerendus ratione latet; nee contigit ulli 
Hloe vidisse caput. Fertur sine teste creatus 
Flumina profundens alieni conscia ceeli. 


The problem is still unsolved, but it is not rash to say that it is no longer 
insolvable. Civilization and commerce are alike interested in its solution; 
and, if I have no longer the hope of myself realizing a long cherished day- 
dream, I cannot doubt that the poet’s exhortation will soon be responded to 
by one more fortunate than myself:— 


Ite per ardentem Libyam; superate vapores 
Solis, et arcanos Nili deprendite fontes! 


RENAN’S ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGION.* 


ERNEST RENAN’S Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse, which 
« have just reached a second edition, are remarkable in many 
respects. It is true they are only, as it were, a few stray leaves, 
torn from a volume which we should like to possess in its 
completeness. They are essays on religious subjects, written 
originally for the Revue des Deux Mondes and other French 
ese They whet our appetite, rather than satisfy it. 
. Renan himself felt all the objections against collecting and 
publishing such essays, composed at different times, with 
different objects, and in different styles. He is a scholar and a 
man of taste, and he has his traditional ideas of what a book 
ought to be. ‘There ought to be in every book a unity of purpose, 
an evenness of temper, a certain amount of continuity and 
repose. <A book is, or ought to be, a work of art, symmetrical in 
all its parts, without breaks and blanks. Such books were written 
in former times, and they are written now. But the means of 
literary communication have increased so much of late—the speed 
with which a new idea, if it is to arrive in time, has to travel from 
place to place is so great—that even our best writers, men quite 
capable of composing books, are obliged occasionally to adopt 
the more convenient, and certainly more powerful, vehicle of 
periodical literature. What is to become of these essays? Many 
of them must share the fate of the literary fireworks of our news- 
papers and journals. But we cannot wonder if men of higher 
aspirations begin to count the costs, and endeavour, by some 
means or other, to give a more permanent form to their ephemeral 
productions. Their republished essays have already become so 
numerous that they form an independent and acknowledged 
branch of modern literature. They are the sketch-books of great 
masters—more instructive, and more fascinating sometimes, than 
the more elaborate works of art in the Vatican and St. Peter's. 
We have been watching M. Renan for several years. To judge 
from his first works, he seemed to be intended for a mere scholar— 
a piocheur, breaking open new ground, and following the plough 
year after year, trusting that others would come after him, and 
fertilize the furrow which he had drawn. There was a somewhat 
German character about his investigations—a want of purpose, 
and an abundance of means. After a time, however, he began 
to steer more steadily, and the track which he intended to follow 
was clearly traced out. Whether he wrote on Mahomet, or the 
Lives of the Saints—on Calvin, or the author of De Iinitatione 
Christi—on M. Ary Scheffer’s Tentation du Christ, or on the 
critical histories of Christ—on Ewald’s History of the Jews, or 
Creuzer’s and Guigniaut’s Religions de 0 Atinquite—on Channing 
aud the United States, or on sa! and the school of Tiibingen 
—one purpose ran through all his works, that of tracing the rise 
and decay of religions and of systems of theology. How can the 
finite mind of man grasp the infinite? such was the problem 
which he endeavoured to answer, both as a philosopher and an 
historian ; and in his double capacity of philosopher and historian, 
M. Renan has few equals among the scholars and thinkers of 
the present day. There are men who, as historians and critics, 
have made greater discoveries in ancient literature—men who 
have for the first time deeiphered and collated manuscripts, pub- 
lished editions and translations of the ancient documents of 
sacred literature. There are men again who, as philosophers, 
have composed more elaborate systems on the history of 
mankind. But it is difficult to find the freedom of the thinker 
united to the patient and submissive research of the explorer, and 
it is the union of these two qualities which distinguishes the 
author of the Essais d’ Histoire Religieuse. If we read Hegel's 
Philosophy of History, there is hardly a page, particularly in 
that part which treats on the “intellectual categories” of the 
Fastern world, where the facts on which his reasonings are based 
are correct or accurately detailed. On the other hand, in the 
works which contain authentic and first-hand information for the 
various religious and philosophical systems of the Oriental world, 
an utter deficiency in philosophical comprehension frequently 
leads their authors, accurate and Saleadling as they are, and 
their not less painstaking readers, into a complete wilderness of 
words and thoughts. M. Renan is an Oriental as well as a 
Classical scholar. He is au fait with all that has been written 
on the subjects in which he takes an interest. He is able to sift 
lis facts, and we may trust to his statements. In addition to 


Ltudes d Histoire Religieuse. Var Ernest Renan, Membre de !’In- 
stitut. Deuxieme Kdjtion, Paris: Michel Levy Fréres. 1857. 


this, he writes in a clear and bright style—that is to say, he has 
a clear head and a firm hand, and grapples with the facts before 
him till he has mastered them, and made them his own. 


It is not, of couse, our object to review M. Renan’s reviews, 
We merely wish to point them out as a useful introduction to g 
study which becomes more important every year—the history of 
religion. It is admitted that a medical man, at least a scientific 

hysician, ought to be acquainted with the history of medicine, 

e ought to know its first beginnings, he ought to trace its 

radual progress, watch the formation of technical terms which 

ave been carried down to his own time, and discern the first 
rising of errors and prejudices, many of which are not yet entirely 
rooted out. A jurist, again, must be acquainted with the laws 
of Greece, of Rome, of the Church, and of the Teutonic tribes; 
and if he adds to this a study of the Mosaic and other Oriental 
codes of law, he will be still better capable of discriminating what 
is essential, and primitive, and universal in law, from what is acci. 
dental, secondary, and local. The same applies to the theologian; 
and it is a misfortune that the few divines who have made 
the religions of the world a subject of study have, with rare 
exceptions, approached the subject, not with the calm, impartial, 
and inquisitive eye of the historian, but with the hostile feeling of 
partisans. Here, again, M. Renan has set a good example. itis 
mind is deeply steeped in religious thought and feeling; his 
toleration never falls into indifferentism; and his language is 
slightly tinged with the colours of mystic and theosophic phrase. 
ology. Whether, as a Roman Catholic, he can claim the title of 
an orthodox son of the Church, we doubt. He speaks of Pro. 
testantism as he speaks of Buddhism, representing both as reforms 
and reactions against priesteraft; and writers of the Univers 
will hardly pardon him for having called Calvin a Reformer, and 
the doctrine of Luther the lever of our age. Sometimes his 
language may sound startling, and he occasionally (particularly 
in his earlier Essays) forgets that, even as an historian, a Chris. 
tian writer is not at liberty to treat the fundamental facts 
of Christianity as open questions. Angelico de Fiésole never 
painted the heads of Christ and the Virgin except on his knees, 


_and M, Renan admits himself that “it would be well if critics and 


historians did the same, and never braved the light of certain 
figures, before which gencrations after generations have inclined 
themselves, without having first paid them the homage ofa 
pious worshipper.’ Nevertheless, he is occasionally carried 
away too far by the spirit of the historian, and he writes on with 
a naive unconsciousness, while his expressions set the minds of 
his readers shivering. When speaking of the Lives of the Saints, 
he says :— 

La Vie des Péres dw Desert qu’on lisait & Port-Royal pendant les heures 
de récréation, est aussi un grandiose et austére roman: le style dordinaire 
inanimé de Port-Royal ne devait trouver de couleurs que pour peindre la 
Thébaide. 

So far, so good; but M. Renan continues, with the greatest 
calm 

Je ne connais que certaines légendes bouddhiques qui approchent du charme 
de ces graves et simples recits. 


M. Renan cannot anathematise, and this is a weakness which 
few will forgive. He differs from Ewald, but he treats him with 
the greatest respect, and admits that “he has far surpassed all 
who have treated before him on the literature and the history of 
the Jews.” M. Renan criticises Strauss, but he calls him ua 
des anneaux de la science moderne. Even where his anger is 
roused, as, for instance, when treating of M. Feuerbach, the only 
weapon he uses is that of good-natured persiflage ; and we doubt. 
not that M. Feuerbach has felt its sting more acutely than the 
thunderbolts hurled at him by professional controversialists. We 
quote a short specimen (p. 417) :— 


M. Feuerbach a écrit en téte de la deuxitme édition de son Essence du 
Christianisme: Par ce livre, je me suis brouillé avee Dieu et avec le monde. 
Nous croyons que c’est un peu de sa faute, et que, s’il avait voulu, Dieu et ke 
monde lui auraient pardonné. Séduits par ce mauvais ton qui rdgne dans les 
universités Allemandes, et que j’appellerais volontiers le pédantisme de la 
hardiesse, beaucoup (esprits droits et d’dmes honnétes s’attribuent, sans le 
mériter, les honneurs de l’athéisme. Quand un Allemand se vante @étre 
impie, il ne faut jamais le croire sur parole. L’Allemand n’est pas capable 
@étre irréligieux ; la religion, c’est-d-dire Vaspiration au monde idéal, est le 
fond méme de sa nature. Quand il veut étre athée, il l’est devotement et avec 
une sorte d’onction. 


If we wished to describe the character of M. Renan, and the 
spirit in which he treats religion in all its phases, we could not 
do it better than in his own eloquent and touching words :— 


Il faut étre bien stir de soi pour ne point se troubler quand les femmes et 
les enfants joignent leurs mains pour vous dire, Croyez comme nous! 
se console en songeant que cette scission entre les parties simples et les parties 
cultivées de Phumanité est une loi fatale de I’état que nous traversons, ¢ 
qu'il est un région supérieure des Ames élevées, dans leautip se rencontrent 
souvent sans s’en douter ceux qui s’anathématisent ; cité idéale que contemple 
le Voyant de l’Apocalypse, oi se pressait une foule que nul ne pouvait compter, 
de toute tribu, de toute nation, de toute langue, proclamant d’une seule vou 
le symbole dans lequel tous se réunissent: “ Saint, saint, saint est celui qui 
est, qui a été, et qui sera.” 


Noricr.—The publication of the “Sarunpay Review” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and 
copies may be obtained in the Country, through any News 
Agent, on the day of publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL BAL MASQUE, MONDAY next, November 30th.— 
M. JULLIEN has the honour to anuounce that his GRAND ANNUAL BAL 

UE will this year take place at HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, on MON DAY, 
November 30th, 

The Orchestra will comprise 110 Musicians. Conductor—M. JULLIEN. | . 

No one will be admitted except in evening dress or fancy costume. This regulation 
will be strictly adhered to. 

Tickets for the Ball, 10s. 6d. The Prices of Admission for Spectators (for whom 
the audience portion of the Theatre will be set apart) will be—Dress Cirele, 5s. ; 
Gallery Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 6d. Private Boxes, from £3 3s. and upwards, 
Persons taking Private Boxes will have the privilege of passing to and from the ball- 
room without extra charge. ‘ 

Piekets for the Ball, Places, and Private Boxes, may be secured at the Box-office of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre ; of the principal Librarians and Music-sellers ; and at Messrs. 
and Co.’s, 214, Regent-street. 

The Doors will be open at half-past Nine, and the Dancing commence at half-past Ten. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


MAJEST Y’S HEATRE. 


GREAT CLASSICAL CONCERTS. 


“A HAYDN NIGHT—A MOZART NIGHT—A BEETHOVEN NIGHT— 
A MENDELSSOHN NIGHT—AND A WEBER NIGHT, 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce that, in consequence 

e of the great number of persons unable to obtain admission during the last 
rfurmanees of the “ Indian Quadrille,” he has made arrangements to postpone his 
leparture for the provinces, and to give a few more concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
The great and unprecedented success attending the “Indian Quadrille,” and the other 
works lately produced, has prevented M. Juniien giving those classical nights which 
he was the first to introduce to the English public, and which have always been 
received with such distinguished favour by musical amateurs and the public generally. 
In order to comply with the repeated requests of his numerous patrons, M. JULLIEN 


has arranged fur a SECOND SERIES OF CONCERTS, which must necessarily be of | 


very limited duration, owing to his departure on his provincial tour shortly before 
Christmas. ‘They will commence on TUESDAY, DECEMBER Ist. It is M. Juturen’s 
intention to give, during their continuance, 2 “ Haydn Night,” a “ Mozart Night,” a 
“Beethoven Night,” a “ Mendelssohn Night,” and a “ Weber Night.” On these occa- 
sions, the first part of the Programme will be selected solely from the works of one of 
these great Masters. ‘The second part will be varied as usual, 

M, Juniien has the satisfaction of announcing that he has succeeded in retaining 
the services of that popular vocalist, Made. Jerry Txerrz, At the close of this 
Second Serics of Concerts, Madlle, Jerry Trerrz will leave London for Vienna, 
M, Jecuren having been unable to induce her to stay even for his Provincial Tour, 
Soloists of the highest celebrity are also engaged for each of the Classical Nights, 
including the celebrated pianiste Miss AkaBELLA GopparD, and the Hungarian artiste 
M. Epovarp Remenyt, solo violinist to Her Majesty. 

The magnilicent decorations which were prepared for the Bal Masqué will remain 
during the continuance of these Concerts. The whole theatre will be ornamented 
with wreaths and garlands of flowers in gold, silver, and colours. These decorations 
have been prepared by Messrs, Cuazor and Co,, who were charged with the deco- 
rations for the grand ball at the reception of the Emperor Napoleon ILI, at Stuttgart, 
and who were engaged, at a great expense, for the express purpose of arranging at 
Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre a display which will be seen for the first time in this country. 

M. Juuuren feels confident that he will receive, for his Second Series of Concerts, a 
continuance of that distinguished patronage and support which has already been so 
freely accorded to him. 


rar PALACE.—MOZART 


RYSTAL CONCERT.—SATURDAY 
next, DECEMBER Sth, being the Anniversary of the Death of Mozart (1792), 
the Musie for the usual Saturday Concert will be selected exclusively from the Works 
of that great Master. The Programme will include the Symphony in G Minor; 
Fantasia in C Minor, Pianoforte Solo; “ Non temer,” Cantata for Soprano, Orchestra 
and Pianoforte Obligato; Selection from Don Giovanni, &c. Ke. | Vocalists, Miss 
Srappacu and Mr, Santi:y; Pianoforte, Herr Paurr; Conductor, Mr. Manns. 
Open at Twelve, Concert at Half-past Two, Admission, Half-a-Crown; Children under 
Twelve, One Shilling. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—THE LECTURES ON 
SCIENCE AND ART, are fally reported in the Building News every Friday, _ 


RK. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NAPLES, POMPETI, 

i AND VESUVIUS, EVERY NIGHT (except Saturday), at Eight, and Tuesday 

and Saturday Afternoons at Three. Places can be secured, at the Box Office, 

Egyptian Hall, daily, between Eleven and Four, without any extra charge. 

OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL EAST, 
STABLISHED A.D, 1844. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That from this day until further notice the 
INTEREST payable on deposit accounts will be increased to £6 PER CENT. per 
annum. Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the plan of the 
Bank of Deposit. 

Forms for opening accounts and every information Post Free on application. 

Oct. 10, 1857, PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Orrice—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
EsTaBLIsHeED IN 1762, 
Capital on the 31st December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling, 
Income of the Society, upwards of £400,000 per Annum, 

The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the Profits are appropriated to 
the benetit of the Assured, Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding 
£10,000 on one and the same Life, 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o'clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances. 

Ashort account explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily from 10 to 
4 o'clock. _ ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Patrons—Vhe Archbishops of CANTERBURY and YORK. 
Trustees—The Lord Bishops of LONDON and WINCHESTER, the Dean of 
WESTMINSTER, and the Archdeacon of MAIDSTONE, 

The amount now assured upon Life exceeds £2,700,000. The Annual Income of the 
Society exceeds £100,000; and the Capital invested in the names of the Trustees is 
about £300,000, ‘The increase of Capital during the last year was £68,336 3s, 
 Cletaymen of the Church of England, and the wives of clergymen, and the relations of 
Cergymen and of the wives of clergymen, all of whom are qualified to make assurances 
upon life in this Society, are hereby informed, that by a recent power given to the 

xclety, Assurances upon Life may be made upon payment of reduced Annual Pre- 
to special conditions, 

spectus, setting forth the table of reduced rates, and the special conditions 
referred to, may be had by application at the Office, ? ” 
En JOHN HODGSON, M.A.,, Secretary. 
— to the office, 2, Broad Sanctuary, close to the west door of Westminster 


A 
PRIVATE TUITION.—SUSSEX.—The Rev. G. C. IRVING, 


M.A, St. John’s College, Cambridge (Kighth Wrangler, 1850), Assistant Curate 
— reecives into his House a few PUPILS preparing for either of the Univer- 
oF ag any of the Public Examinations, and will have Vacancies after Christmas. 
Heath ~* situated ina healthy part of Sussex, within a few miles of the Hayward’s 
Resident t Lewes Stations of the Brighton Railway, Mr. Lavine was for five years 
oon my Mathematical Professor at Trinity College, Toronto, and will forward testi- 
is and references, ‘Terms, 150 Guineas per Annum, Address, Newick, Uckfield, 


The Right Hon. the EARL HOWE, 

Vice-Presideuts . {The Right Hon. VISCOUNT MAYNARD. 

Visitor . . . . The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of the DIOCESE. 
The Rev. E. T. VAUGHAN, Vicar of St. Martins, 


Examiners. » + The Rev. T. JON ES, Vicar of St. Margarets. 


Head Master . The Rev. A. HILL, M.A, 

Second Master. . . The Rev. P, J. F. GANTILLON, M.A, 
Third Master . « « « The Rev. H. D. MILLEY, B.A, 
French Master, . » Mons. CAILLARD, 

German Master Herr SCHNEIDER, 


Lecturer on Chemistry . . . Dr. BERNAYS. 


The Course of Instruction comprises the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages 
Composition, History, and Mathematics. 

There are two Exhibitions of £25 each, tenable at either University. 

Terms for Boarders in the Head Master’s House, Forty Guineas per annum, For 
the Sons of Clergymen there are special advantages, 

References can be given to Gentlemen who have Sons in the School, 

The School is healthily and pleasantly situated at a short distance from the Town. 
Prospectuses, with copies of the Reports of the Examiners, may be had on appliea- 
tion to the Head Master, 


rE LONDON WINE COMPANY (Limited), with power to 
raise Capital to the extent of £100,000, Chief Offices and Cellars, 43 and 44, 
Lime-street; Branch Office and Cellars, 1, Princes-street, Regent-street. 

The Directors of the London Wine Company have made arrangements with Culti- 
vators of the Vine in the various Wine-producing Countries of Europe, to be supplied 
with pure Wines and Brandies direct from the places of growth, and they can thus 
offer advantages seldom to be met with in other quarters; for example, ae can sell 
Sparkling and Creaming Champagne at 45s. 6d. per dozen, which is usually sold at 60s., 
and often at 72s.; a pure Claret at 30s., worth, according to the tariifs issued by 
retailers, Three and Four Guineas per dozen; Sherry (Light Gold, Golden, or Brown) 
at 36s.; this Wine is shipped to the London Wine Company by the eminent Firm, 
Duff, Gordon, and Co., and can with difficulty be met with elsewhere under 45s, to 54%, 
per dozen: Ports, from 36s, per dozen upwards, according to age, 

HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Gro’ 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, 4 

baster, Bronze, &e., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London 


DIA, AUSTRALIA, &e.—Every requirement for Private 
Naval, and Military Outfits furnished at the shortest notice, by 8, W. Silver and 
Co., Manufacturers, at their Warehouses, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, “~~ 
gate-street (opposite the London Tavern), where their Waterproof Fabrics and In 
rubber Manufactures may be had in every variety. 
WASHING, CLEANING, AND DYEING FOR LONDON.— 
Dirty Carpets, Rugs, Blankets, Counterpanes, Muslin and Lace Curtains, and 
all large Articles, Washed and Finished in the best style. Moreen and Damask 
Curtains, Dresses, Shawls, &c., Dyed and finished extra well at moderate charges. The 
Company’s Vans receive and deliver, free of charge, no matter how smail the quantity. 
All Goods returned within a Weck, Price Lists forwarded on application. Country 
Orders promptly attended to. METROPOLITAN STEAM WASHING AND 
DYEING COMPANY, 17, Wharf-road, City-road, N. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
Lf out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c. The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well, 
He has sinee administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy. 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 
beings as request it, this Recipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it. He requires each applicant to enclose him six stamps—one to 
be returned as postage on the Recipe, and the remainder to be applied to the payment 
of this advertisement.—Address H. James, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand. 


\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought 
passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and persons of 
benevolent feelings. Apply as under, and you will receive every information required, 
Every description of Printing, Engraving, Lithography and Bookbinding executed, 
Ricuano Bassere, Merk-tane, Loudon. 35 yearn) 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—C. E. MUDIE has 
{ J the pleasure to annowuce that the alterations in progress at his Library are 
now snfliciently advanced to provide increased accommodation for the Subscribers, and 
greater facilities for the rapid exchange of Books, The supplies of the higher cluss of 
Works, for the circulation of which the Library was originally established, are also 
largely increased, and will be further augmented by the addition of nearly One 
Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing Season, 
509, New Oxford-street, November, 1857. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of the following Works are 
now on Sale at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices :— 
Macaulay’s History of England. It is Never too Late to Mend. 
Prescott’s History of Philip Ll. Bishop Armstrong’s Life. 
Alison’s History of Europe. Oxford Essays. 
Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. Cambridge Essays, 
Ministering Children, Dynevor Terrace. 
Dorothy.——De Cressy. Rev. A, W. Hare's Sermons, 
And many other Books,—Catalogues forwarded Post free on application. 
Buut’s 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


Just published, 
E LA RUE AND CO.'S INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
DIARIES FOR 1858, 

CONTENTS :— 


Astr 1 Ph for the year Tide Intervals for the principal places on 
1858, with a Diagram of the GreatSolar the British and adjacent Continental 
Eclipse of March, 1858, Coast. 
Calendar for 1858, and Abstract of the The me ne Family. 
Calendar for 1859, Chronological Tables of English Sove- 
An Article on Comets, with a Table of reigns. 
such as return periodically, Sovereigns of Europe, 
Table of Difference of Time for the prin- Parliaments of Great Britain from 1760 
cipal places in the United Kingdom. I 1857. 
Table of Latitudes and Difference of Time Foreign Money Table. 
for the principal Cities of the World, —, Tables of Foreign and British Weishts 
Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites. and Measures. 


Occultations of Fixed Stars and Planets by | Abstracts of Important Statutes, 

the Moon, visible at Greenwich. | Latest Regulations of the Stamp and Post 
Rising and Setting of the Five Principal Offices. 

Planets. Universal Postage Table, 


at London, Ox- London Bankers, 
during the years Holidays at Public Offices, 
| Moveable Holidays, 1859 to 1865, 
Law aad University Terms, 


Meteorological Ave 
ford, and Liver 
1828 to 1852, 

Magnetic Constants. 

Table of Specitic Gravities and Expansions, , 

And other useful information. 
With Diary Pages of Metallic Paper. 
These Diaries are printed in three sizes suitable for the Pocket, and stitched or 

bound in a variety of styles as Pocket Books, &c. 

THE CALENDAR, with a selection of the above Tables, &e., is alao published 


separately in two sizes, 
May be had of all Stationers, 
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Just published, price 7s, 6d. 
N STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. By Henny Sarrn, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
“It is, in our opinioh, a model of a surgical work, and must Class Mr. Smith in the 
first rank of the profession.”-—Medical Circular. 
Joun Cnurcnitt, New Burlington-strect, 


Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
VHE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF SCARLET FEVER; 
also, Observations on the Pathology and Treatment of Crowing Inspiration ¢ f 
Infants, By P. Hoop, Surgeon, 
“Mr. has given the most excellent monograph on scarlet 
— Medical Times and Gazette, 5 


Just published, in 8vo, price 1s,, by post, 1s, 1d. 


A CHARGE DELIVERED AT THE TRIENNIAL VISITA- 

TION OF THE DIOCESE, November, 1867, by Samvet, Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, Lord Almoner to Her Majesty the 
Queen, Published by request. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London :/J. Tk and Jas. Parken, 


THE SEVENTH THOUSAND OF 
NOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, by an O1p Boy, will be 
published on Tuesday next, in Crown Svo, cloth; 10s, 6d. 
Pi A book which an English father might well wish to see in the hands of his son.”— 
imes, 


and Co., Cambridge. 


Just ready, 
| ISTOIRE DE LA CAMPAGNE DE 1815—WATERLOO. 
PAR LE LT.-COLONEL CHARRAS, 
One Volume, Octavo, avee atlas de cing cartes, 
W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller, Burlington-are: ade, and King’ s-road, Brighton. 


published, in 8v0,. pp. 104, price 2s, 


VHE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF CURRENCY in 
Evidence submitted to the Committee on the Bank Act, By Wat. L. McPury, 
Author of “ Currency Selfregulating,” 


Rirenuarpson Brorners, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 


J ust published, ‘price Sixpence, 
NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA: the First Step 
towards Political Reform; in a Letter to the Right Hon. the President of the 
Board of Control, By GrorGr Norton, Esq., late Advocate-General of Madras, 
London: RicHarDsoN Broruens, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 


NEW THREE VOLUME NOVEL, BY CH ARLES RE SADE, 
December Ist, will appear the New Story, of powerful interest, 


Ware LIS. . By the Author of ** Never too Late to Mend.’ 7 
Price One Guinea, 
Published by N Tansee, Paternoster-row. 


GREAT MEN AT SCHOOL, 
Nearly ready, with Illustrations, 
CHOOLDAYS OF EMINENT MEN. With Sketches of the 
Progress of Education from the Reign of King Alfred to that of Queen Victoria, 
Ly Joun ‘Times, FS.A, Author of “ Cariosities of London,” &e. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “EVERLEY.” 
In 2 Vols,, price 10s. 6d, 
NO PRIORY: 


“Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Tx to develope, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren oy? ’--Monckron 


By the same Author, EVERLEY. Second Edition, 6s. 


London: J. Masrers, Alderszate-street, and New Bond-street. 


MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE WworRtuD -D. 
An Elementary Book, By Isaac Tartor. 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Ec 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW SERIAL, UNIFORM 


On the 1st of December will be published, price One Shilling, No, II. of 


VHE VIRGINIANS. By W.M. THackxeray. To be completed 
in Twenty-four Monthly Shilling Parts, with Illustrations on Steel Wood 
by the Author, 
London: Brapsury and Ev ANS, Pi, Bouverie-street. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
On the 8th of Di ber will be p , price Th ped Fourpence, 
PERILS, OF CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS, 


. and their Treasure in Women, Children, Silver, and Jewels. Forming the 
Curtstuas Number of Housrnotp Worps, conducted by Dickgns, 
Sold everywhere, and at the 
Worps Oltice, 16, Wellington-styeet North, Strand. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN,” 4k 
This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s, 6d. 
OPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


By Trans, F.S.A, An entirely new Edition. Contents :—Errors respect- 
ing the Economy of Mian—Natural Phenomena—the Progress of Society—Science, Art, 
and Invention—Traditional History—Natural History—Fabulous Animals—Super- 
stition and Credulity—Erroneous Laws and Customs— Domestic History, Kent 
and Co, (late Pr Boece), Fleet-street. Uniform with the above, and by the same 
Author, 38, 6d., “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN,” Sixteenth ‘Thousand, 
“ CURLOST' TIES OF HISTORY.” Sixth Thousand. 


USEFUL AND HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
On the 1st December, Royal 8vo, price 21s., cloth gilt, 


ANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. 
By Gsorax Barnarp, Professor of Drawing at Rugby School. A new and 
eveatly improved Edition, containing Thirty large Drawings and Diagrams in Colours, 
six of which are new; numerous Woodeuts, twenty-three of which are new; and 
100 pages of additional matter, chiefly consisting of more explicit information on the 
different modes of working the ‘study of the figure, use of body colour, and — to 
the difficulties felt by various correspondents, with directions for copying eac 
The work is printed in larger type, is completely revised, and rendered mend pos easy of 
comprehension to those who have not the advantage of a master, 
“'The diagrams illustrating the new edition are worth all the money.”— Guardian. 
“So much of the philosophy of colour is explained as is likely to interest or profit 
the pupi!, while the prac tod aiaks of the art are fully described and illustrated,”— 
Literary Gazette, 
“The admirable illustrations make it marvellous how they ean be produced at the 
price.”—Clerical Journal. 
“ One of the best works on the subject.”—Literary Churchman, 


London: Hamittoy, Adams, and Co, 


Tale. 


hiichad 


POPULAR EDITION or “THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: 
This day, in Crown Svo, with Illustrated Title-page, handsomely bound, 5s, 


Tue INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marycs, 


London:, RicwarD New Burlington-street. 


COMPANION” VOLUME TO “TILE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS,” 

This day, in Crown 8vo, with Illustrated Title-page, 5s, 

BENTLEY BALLADS; being a‘Selection from 
Choice Songs, Ballads, &., contributed to Bentley’ Miscellany, the 

Productions of Father Puour, Dr. Macinn, Edited by Dr. Doran, with Four Ballad 
eontributed by the Editor. 

London: Rrewarp New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, Feap. Svo, with Illustrations, 63, 


YURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Fray 
J) TT. Buckxtann, M.A,, Student of Christ Church, Assistant-Surgeon 
Life Guards, 
London: Rienarp Brntvey, New Burlington-strect. 


MR. BENTLEY’S POPULAR NEW SERIES, 


This day, in Crown 8vo, 2s. 
UR ANTIPODES; a Residence and Rambles in the nal 
asian Colonics. 


Ry General Muypy. 


London: Rrenarp Benteey, New Burlington-street. 
NEW ¥ NOVEL BY THE AUTIIOR OF “BARCHESTER TOWERS,” 
This day, in 3 Vols, 


HE THREE CLERKS. 
Barchester Towers.” 
London: Rrewarp Buxtiyy, New Burlington-street. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Innmediately, with numerous Mlustrations by ALFRED CrowQvuitt, 7s. 6d. 


And, Risk A BLES. By Curnpert 
Vondon: Ricnarn New Burlington-street. 
Just ready, in Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


I ISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. Doran, Author of 
“Monarchs Retired from Business,” “ Lives of the Queens of England of the 
Ifouse of Hanover,” Xe, 
London: Rictarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


AUTILOR’S EDITION, 
Now ready, Second Thousand, in Crown 8vo, 6s, 


| ta AND CREDIT. From the German of Freyrasc, by 
Mrs, Matcoum. 

“One of the most popular German novels of the age.”—Chevalier Bunsen. j 

“A story of uncommon fascination, Mrs, Malcolm's translation is cheaper, aad, 
moreover, is given with more fullaess of details.’—Atheneum, 

“Fruitful in entertainment, Mrs, Malcolm’s translation is the best.”—Literay 
Gazette, 

“Mrs. Maleolm has rendered this deeply intercsting novel with considerable 
ability.” —News of the World. 

“ An admirable story.”—Statesman, 

“ Mrs, Malcolm's translation does honest justice to the work2’—Ezaminer. 

“Mrs. Malcolm’s version is fuller than Mr. Constable’s. By dint of compact, but 
clear and legible type, Mr. Bentley’ . single volume is made to contain rather more 
than Mr. Constable's two.”— Daily News. 

“The greater part of Chapter XL. is entirely suppressed in the two-volume 
edition, prefaced by Chevalier Bunsen, and more liberties are taken than are justifiable, 
Mrs, Malcolm brings out her version under the sanction of Herr Freytag, and there 
is no wilful suppression !”—Saturday Review, 

London: Ricwarp Bentiery, New Burlington-street. 
NEW WORK ON GEOLOGY, 
Now ready, in Feap, 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s, 
TONES OF THE VALLEY. By the Rey. W. S. Syaonns, 
F.G.S., Author of “Old Stones.” 


2 Notwithstanding Mr. Symonds’s eminent position as a geologist, he has never lost 
sight of that simplicity in comparing instruction which renders his work 
suited for the earliest student. His remarks are very valuable.”—Jokn Bull, 


London; Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
Now ready, One large Volume, Crown 8vo, 900 pages, 15s. cloth, 
ANDBOOK OF THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. By Wittram Arrxey, M.D.. Edinburgh, Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, ;Corresponding } Member of the Royal Imperial 
Society of Physicians of Vienna, and of the Society of Medicine and Natural History of 
Dresden, formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow, and 
Pathologist attached to the Military Hospitals of the British Troops at Scutari. 
London and Glasgow: Ricwarp Grrrrty and Co., 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 
In Small 8vo, price 6s, 
ERMONS ON TEXTS FROM TIE GOSPELS AND 
EPISTLES FOR PARTICULAR SUNDAYS, By Jonn Hamepen Gury, 
M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone, 
Rivinerons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORIES, 6s. 
In 4 Vols., 8vo, price £2 2s, 


NNOTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, By THomas WILLIAMSON PRILe, DD, 
late Head Master of Repton School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, 


*,* The Ammotations on Romans, Corinthians, and Hebrews may be had separately. 
Price 4s., Post 8vo, cloth, 


XPERIENCES IN EASTERN MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
with Observations on the English, French, and other Medical Departments, the 
Organization of Military Medical Schools and Hospitals, By Perer Prncorrs, 
late Civil Physician to the Scutari Hospitals, With a Map of the Bosphorus, 
the sites of the Military Hospitals in 1855, 


sy Antuony Trottore, Author of 


Price 5s., Crown Svo, cloth, 

THE UNIVERSITY, HISTORICALLY RECEIVED 
CONCEPTION ; considered with especial reference to Oxford, By Epwaxp Kimi 
PATRICK, M.A, Oxon, 

Price 5s., Crown Svo, cloth, 

POLITICAL PROGRESS NOT 
CRATIC; or, Relative Equality the True Foundation of Civil Liberty. By J 
Esq., Advocate, 


By the same Author, price 2s. 6d., Seeond Edition, 8vo, 
THE UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND, PAST, 
AND POSSIBLE, With an Appendix of Documents relating to the higher ins 
and Norears, 14, Henrietta-street, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinb’ urgh, 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROVGH-STREET. 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA; a Narrative of 
Seven Years’ Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis 
Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of Central Asia. By THomas WitLam Arxinsoy, 
In One large Vol., Royal 8vo, embellished with upwards of 50 Illustrations, including 
numerous beautifully coloured Plates, from Drawings by the Author, and a Map, 
Price £2 2s. bound, 


HOW-CHOW;; being Selections from a Journal kept in India, 
By the Viscountess Fatxtanp, Second Edition, revised, 2 Vols, 8vo, with 


Illustrations, 
MR, TUPPER’S NEW WORK. 


HE RIDES AND REVERIES OF SOP SMITH. By 
Martin F. Tupper, 1 Vol., 10s, 6d. 
“Mr, Tupper’s new work will do good service to his literary reputation, It is 
written in a thoughtful, suggestive spirit, and eombines with lucidity and acutencss of 
judgment, freshness of fancy and elegance of sentiment.”—Morning Post, 


HE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; or, Notes of Excursions in 
that Country. By the Rev, F, Mercarre, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, 
revised, with Map, and additional Ilustrations, 1 Vol., 10s, 6d, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HE LADY OF GLYNNE. By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret and 


her Bridesmaids.” 3 Vols. 
“¢Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ has secured for the author a high pon among 
the writers of the day, and ‘The Lady of Glynne’ will not lessen that reputation, 
There is a richness of imagination in it which makes it fascinating.”—John Bull, 


OURT SECRETS. By Mrs. Toomsoyn. 3 Vols. 


“Mrs. Thomson is the author of some excellent novels, but we remember pone we 
like better than this,’”’—Ewvaminer, 


G AS T E. By the Author of “Mr. Arle.” 3 Vols. 


EYMOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. By the Author of “The 
Secret Marriage,” 3 Vols, 

VHE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Lord W. Lennox. 

“4 capital book, full of sparkling aneedote.”—Chvonicle, 


RPHANS. By the Author of “Margaret Maitland,” &c. 
1 Vol, 4 [Just ready, 


3 Vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


NEW OXFORD EXAMINATIONS, 
Price 5s., bound in cloth, 


OME ACCOUNT of the ORIGIN and OBJECTS of the NEW 
OXFORD EXAMINATIONS for the TITLE of ASSOCIATE in ARTS and 
CERTIFICATES for the YEAR 1858, By T. D. Actawp, Esq., late Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, To which are added, LETTERS from G. Ricxmonn, Esq., 
J, Hustan, Esq., W. Dyce, Esq., and J. Ruskry, Esq., on the CONNEXION of the 
ARTS with GENERAL EDUCATION, Also, by T. D. Actanp, Esq.. MIDDLE 
CLASS EDUCATION, Parts L, IL, and III., price 2s, 6d, The EDUCATION of the 
FARMER;; its Objects and Principles; price ls, MEAT, MILK, and WHEAT; or, 
Chemistry of Practical Farming ; price 2s. 
James Riveway, Piccadilly; Parker, Oxford; and Cambridge, 


This day is published, a New Edition, with additional Notes and Illustrations, 


HE BOSCOBEL TRACTS, relating to the Escape of Charles 
the Second after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent Adventures, 
ited by J. HuGues, A.M. In Demy 8vo, price 16s. 
Wutt1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Tn Crown 8vo, pp. 607, price 10s. 6d, 
HORNDALE; or, the Conflict of Opinions. 
Sauuta, Esq., Author of “ Athelwold; a Drama;” “A Di 


“Sleeps the future, like a snake enrolled} 
Coil within 


By WILLIAM 
urse on Ethics,” &e, 


OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 

“Tf any one wishes to hear all the difficulties, political, social, and religions, which 
have ever occupied and perplexed his mind, cleverly and Panabeert tay masts y let 
him read ‘Thorndale.’ .. . . It would be extremely difficult to give our readers a 
full and satisfactory idea of the scope and object of ‘Thorndale,’ It is metaphysical, 
but the metaphysics are taught in the concrete rather than in the abstract. The 
several schools of thought which prevail amongst us are represented by the lives and 
conversations of Thorndale and his friends,”—Literary Gazette, 

Even to the most practical there are many facts of our time discussed which can- 
Not fail to possess interest, and on which the author's views are clear, logical, and 
useful. The great questions connected with the theological philosophy of our day 
are but slightly touched upon; but the history of Cyril, and that chapter especially in 

experiences which is headed ‘A Mental Conflict,’ indicates a keen power of 
analysis as regards ethical truths, and will furnish many a reader with the materials 
of deep reflection. , We may add, that throughout the whole work there is a devout 
and earnest spirit which does not constitute its least reeommendation,.”—John Bull. 

Great elegance of style, much nice pecpention, and some dramatic exhibition of 

racter, with thoughts very frequently both new and original, constitute the literary 
merit of the book.” —Spectator. 

We have an originality of thought, an el 


."'— Atlae, 


e.’ It is remarkable as a philosophical 
hinks. He is familiar also 


almost as pure and et 


book that has lately fallen into our hands, and a book 
many thoughtful men.”— Dundee Advertiser. 
Bracxwoon and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’8 | 
NEW CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 


Just published, in Small Post om, with large type, on good paper, and 
neat cloth binding, 
RULE IN INDIA. By Harrrer Manrineap. 
Price 2s, 6d. cloth. 
To be followed 


ved by 
POLITICAL, ECONOMY OF ART. By Jonw Rusxry, 
M.A, Price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


APTIVITY OF RUSSIAN PRINCESSES IN THE CAU- 

CASUS; including a Seven Months’ Residence in Shamil’s Seraglio, in the 

Years 1854-5. Translated from the Russian by H, 8, Epwanps, With an authentio 
Portrait of Shamil, a Plan of his House, and a Map, Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth. © 


1. 
| By W. M. Tuacxeray, Esq. A New Editior, in 
i Vol., Crown 8yvo, price 6s,, cloth, 


NEW NOVELS. 


HE WHITE HOUSE BY THE 
By M, Bernan-Epwarps, 2 Vols. 


SEA: a Love Story, 
Now ready. 


IVERSTON. By Geororana M, Cratk. 3 Vols. 


“A production of mark, and qualified to interest old as well as young.” —Leader, 

“ An admirable and in every way genuine work of art.”"— Critic. 

“ Highly moral in its tone and character, as well as deeply interesting, and written 
in an excellent style.’—Morning Herald, 

“The writer cannot fail to find a host of admirers,"—Odserver. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,, 65, CORNHILL, 


Just published, 2 Vols. 8vo, price 14s., cloth, 


NTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS, WITIL 
COMMENTARY ON THE OPENING PORTION. From the German off 
Peter von Bou en, late Professor of al Lan 
University of Kénigsberg, Edited by Jamzs Hexwoop, 
London: Jonn Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED, 
On Tuesday next will be published, in Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, Vol. I, of 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James H, A New Edition (of Vols, I to IV. of the Svo Edition), 
revised and corrected. To be continued monthly, and to be comprised in 7 Vols, 
Post 8vo, price 6s, each, 


and Literature in the 


OF MKS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, ~ 
On Thursday next will be published, in 1 Vol,, square Crown 8vo, with 27 Etchings and 
165 Wood Engravings, price 28s., cloth, 

EGENDS OF THE MADONNA as represented in the Christian 

Art. Forming the Third Series of “Sacred and Legendary Art.” By Mrs. 

Jamxrson, Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 

*,* The delay in the cuppernnee of this New Edition has becu occasioned by the 

Drawing and Engraving of many New Plates, illustrating both the historical the 

devotional legends of the Virgin Mary; which will, it is hoped, be found to add 
materially to the interest of the work. 

London: Loreman, Brown, and Co,, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY, | i 
Just published, in 2 Vols, 8vo, price 24s, cloth, 


YEAR OF REVOLUTION. From a Journal kept in Paris 
in the Year 1848, By the Marqnis of Noxaaysy, K.G, 

“Lord Normanby’s memorials of his | most valuable materials for history, inter- 
Parisian experience during the first | spersed with mach amusing and interest- 
months of the Republic appear at a time | ing gossip. Being written from day 
when they are likely to meet with anaudi- | day in the form of a journal, the passing 
ence sufficiently disabused of former illu- | comments on men and events have all the 
sion, by the lessons of succeeding events, | interest of dramatic suspense combined 
to . willingly new impressions of the | with the advantage of official accuracy.” —~ 
past. The volumes are full of new and | Economist. 

London ; Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 

MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS. } 
Complete in 8 Vols., Post Svo (each containing between 600 and 700 ), with many 
Portraits, price £3 cloth lettered; or any volume separately, price 7s, 6d., to com- 
plete sets, 

IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 

Conquest.' By Aenzs Dedicated by permission to Her 
Majesty. A New Edition, revised, corrected, and augmented; and embellished with 
Portraits of every Queen. 
“ These volumes have the fase nm of | volumes, and from them has resulted 
mance united to the integrity of history, | narrative interesting to all. It is a luc! 

e work is written by a ay of consider- angement of facts, derived from authen- 
able learning, gat dustry, and | tic sources, exhibiting a combination of 
careful judgment. All these qualifications | industry, learning, po Hddeary and impar- 
for a biographer and an historian she has | tiality, not often met with in biographies 
brought to bear upon the subject of her / of crowned heads,”—Times, 

London: Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


NEW PAMPHLETS. 
BETWEEN A MEMBER OF P 
LIAMENT AND A CIVIL SERVANT, on the Scheme of Financial Control 
proposed by the Committee on Public Monies, Priee 


Just published, 
THE LETTERS OF INDOPHILUS TO THE Z7IMES. 
1, Retribution—Delhi; 2. Reconstruction of the Bengal ; 8. Railways and 


Police; 4, Warnings; 5. Causes of the M ; 6. Patna; 7, Transportation of the 
Surviving Matiners; 6. The Five Pros of With additional Notes, 


By the same Author, 


PAPERS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED AT CALCUTTA IN 
1834 AND 1836, ON THE APPLICATION OF ROMAN LETTERS TO THE 
LANGUAGES OF ASIA. Price Is. 


London: Loramay, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
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“TT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


NOW READY. 
LIES 
By CHARLES READE | 

“Permanent Briee, One Guinea. 


TRUBNER AND CO,, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
On! (December 4th, in 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, price 21s. 
M ONTAIGNE THE ESSAYIST: a Biography. 


By Sr, Jonny, 
Caapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


his day, Vols. IIL, and IV., price, 21s., completing the Work, 
F HE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST. SIMON; or, the 
Court of France during the last part of the Reign of Louis XIV, and t 
Regency of the Duke of Orleans, Abridged from the French by Baye Sr. Jouy. 
CmarMay and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
CARLYLE’S WORKS—CHEAP EDITION. 
On December 4th, in Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
ISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
By Tomas Cartyie. Completing the Work, in 4 Vols., 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 3s, 
VHE’ NEW. DANCE OF DEATH, AND OTHER POEMS, 
Ly Cuarves Bongr, 
and Hatt, 193, Picéadilly. 
On December Ist will be published, No. VI., price One Shilling, of 
AVENPORT DUNN, A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By Leven. With Illustrations hy “ Pusz.” 
Cuarway Hapr, 193, Piccadilly. 
! | On December Ist will be published, No, X., price One Shilling, of 
‘PA VED WITH GOLD. By Avausr ys, MAYHEW (one of the 
Brothers Mayhew). With Illustrations by “ Par 
Crapman and Hatr, 193, 


Cloth, demy 8vo, 400 pages, 3s. 6d, post free, 
WEDENBORG’S HEAVEN AND HELL; also, THE IN- 
TERMEDIATE STATE, OR WORLD OF SPIRITS : a Relation of Things 
heard and seen, New Edition, with copious Index, 
__ London : SWEDEN BORG Socrery, 36, Bloomsbury-street, w.c. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 914 pages, 7s. post free, 
WEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; or, the 
Universal Theology of the New Church, A New Edition, with copious Index, 
London ; SwepENBORG Socrery, 36, Bloomsbury-street, \ W.c, 


Cloth, demy 8vo, 480 pages, 4s. post free, 
WEDENBORG’S CONJUGAL LOVE AND ITS CHASTE 
DELIGHTS, A New Edition, with copious Index. 
London: Swepennone Soctery, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 300 pages, 33, post free, 
WEDENBORG’S ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING THE 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE. A New Edition, with copious Index. 
London : SwWEDENBORG Socrery, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


Vol. IV. 


Cloth, demy 8vo, 194 pages, 2s. post free, 
WEDENBORG’S ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING THE 
DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM, A New Edition, with copious Index, 
London : SwepENBORG Soctety, 36, Bloomsbury-strect, W.C. 
Sewed, 1s, 6d, post free, 
WEDENBORG ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED,” AND 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH IT. A New and Revised Edition, 
London : SWEDENTORG Socrery, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


Just published, small Crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


YHE TESTIMONY OF NATURE TO THE IDENTITY 

BETWEEN THE BUD AND THE SEED: as given ty by the Monads, 

the Trees, and the Bees, and indirectly by the Constitution of the Seed itself, the Con- 

formation of Hybrids, and the Instincts of Mankind. By ALEXANDER Hanvny, M.D. 
London: James Nisbet, and Co., 21, Berners-street. 


NEW TALE, BY MR. LEVER. 
ERALD FITZGERALD, “ THE CHEVALIER.” By Harry 


x LorreQuer, will commence in the January Number of the Dublin University 
agazine. 
Hopaes, and Co., Dublin, Hurst and Brackett, London. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


AND CREDIT. From the German of Gustay Frere. 
C. C, With a Prefaee by Chevalier Bunszw, In 2 — cloth, price 12s, 
~The most popular German navel of the age.” —Chevalier Bunse 
“A gordigl, generous, deeply-human feeling pervades the book, "while the picture- 
making i is quently mirable, Of the rival versions, that’ of L. C. C. is pre- 
ferable in point of style;’—Atheneumn 
_ “This edition must be ferred by all who wish fairly to comprehend the author, 
acc of! master k key to’his intent and hed by Bunsen,”— 
“Gustav Freytag’s Soll und Man’ found an able and anonymous trenatator 
Gry atv ent usiistic nsen, who pronounces L. C, C.’s 
‘to be faithful in an ‘and tasteful publishers in Messrs, 
onstable,’ who have brought oat ‘Debit and Credit’ in'a form calculated to please the 
&s) lowers: of: ‘wells inted yolumes,, The work is, we have no doubt, destined to ereate a 
sensation in this country,”—Notes and Queries. 


Edinburgh; Tuomas and Co, London; Apams, and Co, 


E ¢ 
a Monthly R 
illing. Conducted by Wurrro 


| by him at No, 10, 


AND Gap, 


rdvor Minjeg itsallied Sciences and Arts. Price 
ARUNDELL, Minjng Engiarer and Surveyor, Pub. 
tN , Covent-garden, London, W.C 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 1857, 


No. DVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
Our Indian Empire. 
Phrenology in France. 


CONTENTS:— 
| The Wome and Genius of Michael Angelo, 


, Afoot.—Part IV. 


What will he do with it? By Pisistratus | | Bosecbel 


Caxton.— Part VII 


The Religions of India, 


BLaexwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


UBLIN 

DECEMBER, 

The Treaties of Paris and of Hubertsburg. | 
A.D. 1763. By Prof. Creasy. 

Among the Heather. — W. Allingham, 
Tom Brown’s School Da: 
M‘Cormack’s Grudge. Part Ill, 
The Text of the Hebrew Bible. 


UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS :— 


No. CCC, 


From Rome—H 
The Student, a Stary of Blen Blen Cathra, 
e ners, rley Brooks, 
XL, XIL, and 
How we talked 2 ons “the Indian Mutiny, 


*,* Gerald Fitzgerald, the the by H will commence jn 


Janu 


Dublin: HopGxs, Sarrx, and Co. Horst and Brackett. 


CONTAINS :— 


Presser's MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 1857, price 2s. 6d, 


Waterton’s Essays on Natural History.— | 
Third Series. 


The Story of an Edinburgh Church, 

Recent Metaphysical Works — Lewes, 
Maurice, Fleming. 

The Interpreter: 
Conclusion. By 
Author of “ Digby Grand,” &e, 

Memorials and Correspondence of Charles | 
James Fox, 


a Tale of the War. | 
G. J. Whyte Melville, | 


ao of the Jumnah, 
| On the : Use of Proverbs in Grave Compo 
sition. 


| The Englishman’s- House -his-Castle 


Theory; or, a Glance at the Police of 
the Streets. By a Grumbler, 
Lord Normanby and a Year of Revolu. 


tion 
India in Mourning. 


London: Jonn W. ares and Son, West Strand, 


rPMITAN for DECEMBER, 1867. 
CONT 


A Speculative Medley. 


_No. CLIII. Price 2s. 6d, 


"The I Fox and his Anal 


logies. 
The Orators of the Ancient Church— | | Pastoral Letter from Archbishop Leighton 


Augustine.—Part 

What Befel my Ae or, Memo- 
rials of the Jolly Dogs. Edited by 
Francis Meyrick, —A Jew with a 
Vengeance. The End 

Phases of Lunatic Life—The Monomaniae. 

Storics of an Old House.—The Picture, 

Only a Woman’s Story, 

Art and Science Abroad. 


to the ne of Dunblane. 
Thing Spiritually Discerned, 
piri Things ly 
Self- Knowledge. 
Heavenly Coversation, 
The New ks. 
Back to the Days “of our Good Queen 
Bess,’—The Fortunes Essex. 
The Wad-Hole.—A Story of Borrowdale, 


Edinburgh: James and Soys. London: Groomsriper and Soys, 


Price 7d, 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR ITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS, Pant XLVIIL—NOVEMBER, 1857. 

= 


Cont 
of the Nineteenth Century. 
Lite Ni id. Noddy. 
The Common Sense, con- 
sidered in a Conservative Point of View. 
Kirke Webbe, the Privateer Captain: a 
Tale. Chapter 
The New Law of Divorce. 
The Reaping-Machine versus the Sickle. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 
The Meeting at Birmingham. 
The Midnight Rite. 
Ramble i Parisian Suburb, 
yrian Purpl 
Kirke Webbe , the Privateer Captain: a 
Tale. Chapter XVI. 
Miltonian Relics at Cambridge, 
Parchment-Paper, 


Poem— Vision of the Great Eastern, 

Church-Affairs in Ballygarrifte, 

Kirke Webt bbe, the Privateer Captain: 
irke We' e Priv! 
Tale. Chapter XVII. 

An American Diogenes. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, 
Happy and Unhappy Women, 

Poetry and Miscellanea, 

Happiness and Health. 

French Justice in Algeria, 

The Nun of Kent. 

Kirke Webbe, the Privateer Captain: a 
Tale. Chapter XVIII. 

The Month: Science and Arts. 

The Lost Diamonds. 

Poctry and Miscellanea. 


W. and R, Cuasroxns, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


Foolseap Octavo, 2s. 6d, 
Rs ON THE DIFFERENCES IN SHAKESPEARE'S 
\Y VERSIFICATION IN DIFFERENT PERIODS OF HIS LIFE, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 12s. 
YNEVOR TERRACE; or, the Clue of Life. By the Author 


of “The Heir of Redclytfe.” 


London: Jonny W. Parxker and Son, West Strand. 
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